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The Revolutionary Colonial Press — 


A Social Interpretation 
By Sidney Kobre 


Mr. Kobre’s sociological approach to the analysis 
of the press has found expression in three articles 
published in past issues of the JouRNALISM Quar- 
TERLY. They appeared in September, 1936; June, 
1937; and December, 1940. 


N a previous article for the 

JOURNALISM QuaRTERLY (De- 
cember, 1940) , the writer traced the 
economic, political and social causes 
which gave rise to the first news- 
papers in colonial America. The 
many obstacles to this growth were 
noted. By 1750, however, the news- 
paper, as a social institution, had 


sunk its roots deep into the cul- 
tural soil and had become a perma- 
nent part of the social scene. More 
than a dozen newspapers were being 
published in six American colonies 
by the mid-century. Moreover, be- 
tween 1750 and 1775 the newspaper 
entered into a new and distinct 
period, characterized especially by 
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rapid expansion and growth and 
widespread influence. In this ar- 
ticle an attempt will be made to 
trace the sociological causes for this 
growth and to show, incidentally, 
how closely the newspaper depended 
upon and was related to its social 
and economic environment. 

The colonial newspaper, after the 
mid-century, changed its functions 
as well as its methods, techniques 
and organization. Many of these 
changes began before the period 
opened; now they became marked. 

Perhaps the most significant 
change in the newspapers was their 
transition from weak, inconsequen- 
tial organs, with several hundred 
circulations each, to powerful agen- 
cies of propaganda, in some in- 
stances having as many as 3,000 
readers. Newspapers were increas- 
ingly recognized by the Patriots as 
effective hammers to weld the na- 
tion together, so that action could 
be taken against the common foe. 
The Tory colonists and the officials 
of the British army also saw the 
Gazettes and Mercuries as import- 
ant corroding forces which would 
wear away the spirit of the vacillat- 
ing Patriots. Without over-estimat- 
ing the importance of the press dur- 
ing this period, it may be safely 
said that it was the only agency of 
a national character which could act 
as a channel of news and persuasion. 
Pamphlets, broadsides, letters, word- 
of-mouth were still important meth- 
ods of communication, however. The 
newspaper, nevertheless, supplanted 
these older methods with increasing 
regularity. 

Another significant change was 
the multiplication of the number of 
papers. They spread to the few re- 
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maining colonies which did not have 
them before, and they increased rap- 
idly in certain centers which pos- 
sessed them already. In 1750 four- 
teen newspapers were being pub- 
lished on the seaboard; in 1775 they 
grew to 48, an increase of more than 
300 per cent. Not only did news- 
papers increase in number and cir- 
culation, but they were published 
more often. Not one semi-weekly 
had been established by the middle 
of the century. Between 1750 and 
1783, semi-weeklies, tri-weeklies and 
even a daily were founded, though 
the latter not so successfully. The 
newspapers also became more profit- 
able business undertakings for the 
printers. 

To conform to the new social, eco- 
nomic and _ revolutionary condi- 
tions, newspaper methods were al- 
tered. Publishers introduced news- 
paper techniques which they had 
not tried or had attempted only 
sporadically before. Political essays, 
crusades, cartoons, headlines were 
brought into play to carry out the 
propaganda function more effec- 
tively. The expanding business con- 
ditions, the greater flow of news 
caused by the establishment of new 
papers, the desire of readers to get 
the vital, important news more 
quickly, produced more frequent 
publication, postscripts, “extraordi- 
naries” and large-size newspapers. 
The development of trade and com- 
merce and the higher standard of 
living in the colonies had its effect 
upon increasing the number of ad- 
vertisements and expanding the size 
of the newspapers. 

Let us examine these changes in 
the environment and the news- 
papers in more detail. 


- - 
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Growth of Population and Newspapers (1704—1780)' 


No. of 


Population Papers 


21.0 


HE growth of newspapers in the 

third quarter of the eighteenth 
century can be attributed to the 
accelerated growth of population; 
the increase in agriculture, industry, 
trade and commerce; the improved 
intercolonial transportation and 
communication; the purely cultural 
advance of a frontier civilization 
that had begun to establish itself 
firmly; and the growing freedom 
of publishers. The local expansion of 
the manufacture of paper and print- 
ing presses also contributed to news- 
paper growth by making the estab- 
lishment and continued operation of 
the newspaper less difficult and less 
costly tasks than they had been. 
The war tension, which produced 
vital, exciting news, was the final 
powerful factor operating upon 
newspaper growth. While the news- 
paper fed upon these conditions, it, 
in turn, further stimulated and pro- 
moted them. 

The population of each of the 
colonies grew, and the total popula- 
tion of the embryonic nation jumped 
from 275,000 persons in 1700 to 
1,256,000 in 1750; and then, in the 
next twenty-five years, at the open- 
ing of the Revolutionary War, the 
population reached 2,500,000. 


The ever-enlarging population de- 
manded more newspapers and more 
newspapers were established. The 
subscription list of the Boston News- 
Letter, the only newspaper then 
published, numbered 300 in 1704, 
but forty-eight newspaper publishers 
in 1775 could count 23,300 sub- 
scribers on their books. Thus, when 
Campbell brought out his News- 
Letter, one out of 1,000 persons was 
a subscriber; when the first guns at 
Lexington were heard, eight persons 
out of every 1,000 read a Gazette, 
or a Journal, or a Mercury, to learn 
the news.’ 

Because of the excitement of the 
war, the number of newspapers in 
the years from 1770 to 1775 in- 
creased from 29 to 48, a faster pace 
than that revealed during the fifty 
years before the outbreak of hostil- 
ities. Subscriptions between 1775 
and 1780, according to Dill’s re- 
search, increased nine times as fast 
as before the war. 

Catering to the merchants, farm- 
ers, shippers, fishermen, and depend- 
ing upon them for advertising and 

1William A. Dill, Growth of Newspa- 


rs in the United States (University of 
Eanes. 1928), table 1, p. 11; table 8, p. 22. 


An gerry piece of research. 
2 Dill, ibid. 
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Subscribers Annual 
Population Newspapers 
300,000 1 300 1 10,000 
857,500 1 oe 15,600 
1,000,000 5 3.3 170,000 
1770. 28,805,000 29 
1775... 2,808,000 48 28,800 1,196,000 
1780.......... 2,580,000 38 53,700 2,004,000 
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subscriptions, the colonial news- 
_ paper kept pace with the prosperity 
of these groups. All along the sea- 
board, agriculture, industry, ship- 
building, fishing, foreign and do- 
mestic commerce, as a whole, ac- 
celerated after the middle of the 
eighteenth century. This was, how- 
ever, not at a uniform rate through- 
out all the colonies. Nevertheless, 
the expansion of American capital- 
ism was one of the notable charac- 
teristics of this period. Enterprising 
merchants, manufacturers and plant- 
ers made more money than they 
could use in the purchase of con- 
sumption goods for themselves— 
food, shelter and clothing—and they 
turned their surpluses into capital 
goods—ships, tools, mills, iron fur- 
naces, and land. 

Agriculture continued to expand 
and pour forth rich and abundant 
harvest. The growth of the colonial 
population by natural increase and 
by immigration, and the constant 
demand for American farm products 
in Europe and the West Indies, cre- 
ated a need for larger crops of food- 
stuffs and, of course, tobacco. Col- 
onists now pushed back the line of 
settlement from the coast," clearing 
the land and cultivating more acre- 
age with improved technique. Wher- 
ever possible they followed the rich 
river valleys. In New York they 
widened the tilled area on each side 
of the Hudson and Mohawk Val- 
leys, now that the Indians had given 
way in the latter region. A steady 
stream of cereals and flour poured 
through the funnel at New York’s 
harbor on its way to other colonies, 


3 See interior march of line of settle- 
ment in maps in Lois K. Mathews, Expan- 
sion of New England (Houghton, Boston, 
1909), opposite pp. 70, 98, 136. 
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to the West Indies, to southern 
Europe, to Great Britain. 

Included in these cargoes were 
pork and horses from the pasture 
lands of New York and Long Is- 
land. The value of New York ex- 
ports in 1769 totaled £231,906.‘ 
Landed magnates grew wealthy as 
hundreds of tenants cultivated their 
land. Flour-millers became prosper- 
ous, grinding flour, selling merchan- 
dise in their stores, which had been 
opened as side-lines.’ Pennsylvania 
did twice as much business as her 
northern neighbors, shipping the 
largest bulk of exports to the West 
Indies and southern Europe.” 

With tobacco the profitable crop, 
and England as the chief market, 
Maryland and Virginia increased 
their exports to 102,000,000 pounds 
yearly between 1770 and 1775, in 
comparison with the 28,000,000 
pounds produced arnually at the 
beginning of the century. In 1769 
the tobacco exports were valued at 
£759,961." Just as in the North, 
large landowners became wealthy, 
and aristocratic plantation-owners 
profited by the work of hordes of 
slaves toiling in the tobacco fields. 
Although trailing behind Virginia in 
the amount of her exports, the na- 
val-stores business of North Caro- 
lina, consisting of tar, turpentine 
and other materials used in ship- 
building and ship repair, doubled 
that of previous years. Rice-planting 
and indigo-raising in South Carolina 

*E. R. Johnson, History | Domestic 
and Foreign Commerce we he United 
States (Carnegie Institution, Washington, 
fo gl I, table 6, p. 92; table 8, pp. 
vc. | Roots of American Civil- 
ization (Crofts, New revt 1988), p. 249; 


see excellent chapter X I, “Growth of 


7 Johnson, ibid. 
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were developed more extensively, 
and her exports even exceeded that 
of North Carolina. Georgia also con- 
tributed her small share to swell 
the total of American farming and 
commerce. 


New England, in the freight busi-_ 


ness, fattened on this agricultural 
expansion and its export and im- 
port trade. New England shipbuild- 
ing reflected this development. Ob- 
taining ships 30 per cent cheaper 
than in English shipyards, English 
companies bought American riggers 
steadily; so that of 7,694 ships in 
the commerce of Great Britain in 
1775, one-third were built in Ameri- 
can yards.” 

American shippers utilized the re- 
mainder of these New England-built 
vessels for the deep-sea and coast- 
wise trade. The forest products in- 
dustry was also correlated with the 
need for more houses for America’s 
growing population, and the demand 
for staves for barrels and kegs to 
be used in the fish and rum busi- 
ness. Sawmills in New England were 
erected, the owners prospering not 
only from the operation of saw mills 
and grist mills, but by keeping stores 
as well.” New England’s fisheries be- 
came more lucrative. By 1765 more 
than 10,000 men were engaged in 
this expanding business which yield- 
ed $2,000,000 annually. No fewer 
than 360 vessels were used in catch- 
ing whales in 1774. 


ERTAIN industries which had 
obtained only a foothold in the 
previous years forged ahead now. 
Partnerships were formed to build 
§ Harry J. Carman, Social and Economic 
History of the United 8 States (Heath, Bos- 


ton, 1980), vol. I, 
* Nettels, pp. $45, 429. 
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larger plants and purchase more ma- 
chinery for mills, ironworks, distill- 
eries, breweries, furnaces.” By 1750, 
Massachusetts and Connecticut had 
eight iron and steel mills, and New 
Hampshire a steel bar plant. The 
iron industry, however, now centered 
in Pennsylvania.” The leather indus- 
try, by the middle of the eighteenth 
century, had come out of the home. 
There were many towns where the 
production of leather goods, par- 
ticularly shoes, was now on a shop 
basis, and certain northern towns 
like Lynn, New Haven, Newark and 
Philadelphia gained fame as pro- 
ducers of leather goods. In 1768 ap- 
proximately 13,000 pairs of Ameri- 
can-made shoes were shipped to va- 
rious parts of the colonies; of this 
number, Massachusetts alone ex- 
ported nearly 9,000 pairs.” Rum 
continued to be New England’s 
chief manufacturing industry; in 
1774 the sixty-three distilleries of 
Massachusetts alone produced 2,- 
700,000 gallons. A substantial rev- 
enue was obtained by a number of 
colonists in the hat-making business. 

Massachusetts led the other New 
England colonies in exporting. Her 
vessels, in 1769, grossed 63,666 tons. 
The total value of the New England 
export business was £550,089." 

In addition to the rich landed 
farmers, planters, industrialists, the 
merchants in the seaboard towns 
profited particularly by the general 
improvement of American business.“ 
Many merchants in these thriving 

10 Nettles, p. 13. 

1 Carman, . cit. p. 147. Arthur C. 
Bining, Pennsylvania Iron Manufacturing 


Century (Pennsylvania His- 
= _ . Harrisburgh, Pa., 1988), p. 
1 


12 Carman, p. 145. 
%8 Johnson, ibid. 
14 Nettels, pp. 259, 260. 
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Table of Export-Import Trade Between American Colonies 
and England by Decades (1700—1780)” 
i C ial I 

£ 265,783 £ 267,205 


towns owned the ocean-going ships 
in which they brought cargoes from 
foreign lands and the small vessels 
in which they carried freight to the 
surrounding mainland settlements. 
They also sought the business of 
farmers in other colonies and built 
up a larger intercolonial trade. 
The farmers made up the bulk 
of the American population. The 
merchant credited them and ex- 
acted a fixed rate of interest on his 
loans; the value of the crop, how- 
ever, fluctuated and the farmer was 
always at a disadvantage. The mer- 
chant received profits on freight 
shipments, on warehouse charges 
and on insurance premiums. Ships 
were insured at a high rate because 
of the exceptional risk on the seas. 
Storms, pirates and foreign enemies 
were constant and dangerous men- 
aces. Many merchants made money 
so fast they sought other industries 
in which to invest their surpluses. 
New England merchants found out- 
lets in growing distilleries, rope- 
factories and fisheries. In Philadel- 
phia, the wealthy invested in iron- 
works situated in Pennsylvania, 
Virginia, and even Carolina. Frank- 
lin, it will be remembered, made his 


money as an entrepreneur in the 
printing and newspaper business, 
and then invested in other print- 
shops. Other merchants and pro- 
fessional men also invested in the 
newspaper business. 

Truly, American business, in spite 
of any temporary setbacks, was ex- 
panding. The average yearly value 
of exports between 1700 and 1710 
was £267,205; between 1760 and 
1770 the annual exports had in- 
creased to £1,763,409. The imports 
showed a similar rise; between 1700 
and 1710 they averaged annually 
£265,783. Between 1760 and 1770 
they averaged £1,044,591." 

The newspaper, as in the previous 
half-century, fed upon this business 
system and its prosperity through 
an increase in circulation, advertis- 
ing, size and frequency of publica- 
tion. 

The press, in return, helped to 
promote the commerce and pros- 
perity of the new Americans. 
Through its news columns, its lists 
of ships clearing and entering, its 
notes about the West Indies, the 
colonial newspaper acquainted mer- 


% Johnson, op. cit., table 3, p. 89. 
16 Johnson, ibid, table 8, p. 8b. 
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chants, shippers and others with 
facts and information pertinent and 
valuable to their business. As a 
part of the machinery of economic 
distribution, its advertisements 
helped to sell merchandise, dwellings 
and commodities and aided in the 
recapture of runaway slaves. Fea- 
ture articles on _fire-prevention, 
hemp-making and rice and indigo 
planting aided business and agri- 
culture. Newspaper circulation was 
relatively small, but it probably 
reached the more intelligent, alert 
and educated business men and 
farmers, who recognized its com- 
mercial value. 

An important factor in the more 
rapid newspaper growth between 
1750 and 1775 was the improvement 
of intercolonial land and water 
transportation, which were related 
to the business system and grew 
with it. The improvement of the 
transportation service began towards 
the middle of the century, many 
travellers commenting favorably on 
the roads, and frequent advertise- 
ments for carriage indicated their 
use was becoming more general. A 
new epoch in intercolonial commu- 
nication came only with the estab- 
lishment of stagecoaches and boat- 
lines, running on regular schedules 
and carrying passengers at moderate 
rates. In 1754, James Wells under- 
took the operation of a combined 
stage and boat line twice a week 
between New York and Philadel- 
phia. One or two other routes were 
added, and in 1757 the line was ex- 
tended to Annapolis.” Travel by 
water was made easier by the in- 
creased size of the vessels. 

“James Truslow 


Adams, Provincial So- 
ciety (Macmillan, New York, 1927), pp. 
301, 302, 321. 
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HE colonial newspaper was 

even more intimately depend- 
ent upon and connected with the 
postal system, which was in turn de- 
pendent upon the improvement of 
roads and intercolonial business. The 
tardiness of the news, as we ob- 
served, was due to the slow and 
irregular postal service. How much 
the newspaper promoted the de- 
velopment of this service, it is dif- 
ficult to estimate. There were direct 
and indirect effects. The postmasters 
in Boston had been newspaper pub- 
lishers and, hence, would have beén 
anxious to get better service. And 
they actually improved the service 
in some instances. The most im- 
portant of these postmaster-pub- 
lishers was Benjamin Franklin, ap- 
pointed in 1753 Deputy Postmaster 
General jointly with William Hun- 
ter, of Virginia, also a publisher. To 
make the trip between Philadelphia 
and Boston before had required six 
weeks, and in winter the post set 
out fortnightly. Franklin, the new 
postmaster, established weekly posts 
and cut the time in half. By 1757, 
during the summer months, the 
mails passed between New York 
and Philadelphia twice a week and 
they were used far more frequently 
than ever before. 

Franklin was interested in de- 
veloping the postal service not only 
for the commercial benefit to the 
country, but the advantage that 
would accrue to newspapers. By 
1775, a complete chain of post- 
offices existed between Portsmouth, 
in New Hampshire, and Williams- 
burg, in Virginia. 

When Franklin came into office 


no rates had been established for 


newspapers and no provision had 
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been made in the postal laws for 
carrying them. He saw it would be 
far better if newspaper publishers 
paid for carrying their weeklies. For 
hitherto, as observed, those post- 
masters who also published papers 
compelled postal riders to take only 
their own newspapers and to keep 
their rivals’ papers out. Now, if the 
publishers paid the fee, the rider 
was forced to admit their papers to 
his bag. 

Furthermore, in other instances 
where the postmaster did not pub- 
lish a paper or permitted other 
papers to go free, these became 
burdensome, for now there were so 
many papers being sent. The riders, 
moreover, were tempted to make 
exorbitant charges on subscribers 
for the service they performed. 

Franklin solved these difficulties 
by fixing a newspaper rate in 1758. 
For newspapers not going more than 
50 miles the rate was 9 pence ster- 
ling per annum; from 50 to 100 
miles, 1 shilling 6 pence, with pro- 
portionate increases for longer dis- 
tances.” Postriders were to collect 
subscription money for the publish- 
ers and their own postage fee. The 
effect on the newspaper of laying 
out new routes, increasing the regu- 
larity of the postal service and 
standardizing rates can be readily 
understood. Franklin permitted pub- 
lishers to exchange issues free of 
any postal charge for carrying them. 

Many educational and cultural 
activities of the colonists made 
headway between 1750 and the out- 
break of the revolution, and these 
had their effect upon the newspa- 

18 Wesley E. Rich, more of the United 


States Post Office, 
Cambridge, 1924), chops Tl 
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per.” Educationally, the colonists 
continued their advance. More pri- 
vate academies and _ elementary 
schools were established. Colleges 
were founded in seven of the ten 
colonies north of the Carolinas by 
the 1780s. 


Growth of the American College 
Before the Revolution ” 

1636 Harvard (Mass.) 
1693 College of Wm. & Mary (Va.) 
1701 Yale (Conn.) 
1746 Princeton (N. J.) 
1749 Washington & Lee (Va.) 
1751 Pennsylvania 
1754 King’s (Columbia) (N. Y.) 
1764 Brown (R. I.) 
1770 Dartmouth (N. H.) 


The developing education agencies 
helped to diminish illiteracy and 
hence produced more newspaper 
readers. They furnished also Patriot 
and Tory newspaper writers. Sam 
Adams, arch propagandist and news- 
paper writer of the Revolutionary 
period, held the master of arts de- 
gree from Harvard, and there were 
many others with college degrees 
who penned Patriot essays. 

With the pioneering days well be- 
hind them, with more leisure and 
money and education, colonists 
started to bound forward in many 
cultura! activities. 

There was a greater increase in 
the demand for reading matter. This 
was in part due to the improvement 
of the heating and lighting devices.” 
The Franklin stove and spermaceti 
candles, made from whale oil, were 
such improvements. The colonist no 

Charles and Mary Rise of 
American Civilization, (Macmillan, New 
York, 1927), Volume I, Chap. IV (good in- 
terpretation). 


Nicholas Murra 
Education in the U 


Butler and others, 
ted States (American 


Book Company, New = 1910). 
21 Adams, op. cit. p. 808. 
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longer had to choose between burn- 
ing his face and freezing his back 
while hugging an open fireplace in 
a half-dark room. Nor did he have 
to go to bed early. He could sit in 
a well-warmed room by a lighted 
table and read his almanac and his 
Gazette or Evening Post. 

Colonists began to read more. 
With their intense interest in reli- 
gion diminishing, they turned to pol- 
itical and economic affairs, to lit- 
erature and to the newspaper. There 
are numerous lists of excellent pri- 
vate libraries with a variety of 
books.” 

In music, the theatre, painting 
and other arts, the activity of the 
period was as marked as in other 
respects. By 1753 New York and 
some of the other large centers, both 
in the South and North, were hav- 
ing frequent concerts of the best 
music of the day, performed by or- 
chestras large enough to render over- 
tures and symphonies. These were 
advertised in the local press and 
contributors stimulated interest in 
these cultural pursuits by writing 
their criticisms for the local ga- 
zettes. The newspaper thus profited 
by the general cultural progress and 
aided in its development. 


R. Michael Kraus in his pains- 
taking book, Intercolonial As- 
pects of American Culture on the 
Eve of the Revolution.” revealed 
that a number of strands had been 
weaving the colonists together for 
some years. He opposed the view- 
point that the only bond of union 
2 Adams, op. cit. 
%3 Michael Kraus, A 
of American Culture on the Eve of the 
Revolution (Columbia University Press, 
New York, 1928). 
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between the colonies was the British 
government, and that the people of 
the various colonies had usually but 
little intercourse with one another, a 
view held formerly. He revealed the 
many commercial, cultural and kin- 
ship ties which had been growing 
for more than a century among the 
colonists. The newspaper profited by 
this growth, for interest in its in- 
tercolonial news grew out of the 
concern residents in the various col- 
onies felt for each other. People were 
willing to pay for such news. 

The colonists lived in isolated set- 
tlements in the previous century. In 
such communities, they had had no 
bond of sympathy or interest with 
neighboring seaboard colonies, since 
little trade and few facilities for 
communication existed. Now the 
bonds of trade bound them together. 
They had also intermarried. More- 
over, they sent their sons to college 
in other colonies. And the news- 
paper, which was the most regular 
means of printed communication, 
told news about residents in other 
colonies, who were no longer strang- 
ers to each other. This had begun 
as early as Campbell’s Boston News- 
Letters in 1704. 

The web and network of com- 
munication lines thus spun by the 
weekly newspapers, and their post- 
riders hurrying in all directions, 
helped to break down the colonists’ 
isolation and provincialism.™ Into 
his narrow columns, each publisher 
tried to cram as much news as he 
could from such important centers 


% For sociological aspects 
tion, see Charles H. Cooley, Social Organi- 
zation (Scribner’s, New York, 1909), Chap- 
ters VI-VIII; E. B. Reuter and C. W. Hart, 


of communica- 


Introduction’ to 


McG 
New York, 19383) p. , — 


as Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
Annapolis, Williamsburg and 
Charleston. With the growth of 
newspapers in other colonies, the re- 
printing of such news was made 
easier. The interest in this type of 
news was shown by the increasing 
amount of space given such colonial 
news. Because of the growing feel- 
ing of common purpose and the 
criticalness of the times, newspapers 
with intercolonial news were in de- 
mand, and their circulations grew. 

The newspapers also helped to 
prepare the way for the cooperative 
effort needed in the American Revo- 
lution. Dr. Kraus, for example, was 
led to say: “The Growth of the 
American Mind was certainly stimu- 
lated by the interchange of newspa- 
pers and mutual items.”” The 
News-Letters, Gazettes, Journals, 
Post-Boys, Mercuries, hundreds of 
thousands of them, pouring from the 
presses yearly, filled with political es- 
says and news, told what was hap- 
pening in other communities, and ac- 
quainted the colonists with each oth- 
ers’ problems and conflicts. The bet- 
ter political essays were reprinted 
widely and leaders in the colonies 
kept in touch with the thought else- 
where. Because of the newspaper, 
their problems appeared to be simi- 
lar; their fights with the royal gov- 
ernors, and finally the crown, seemed 
identical. The press helped to devel- 
op “a consciousness of kind” ”—an 
emotional and intellectual sympathy 
for distant colonies. The many news- 
papers, as we shall see, aided in uni- 
fying the thirteen separate colonies 

Kraus, op. 

Franklin’ Ghadings, Principles of 
Sociology (Macmillan, New York, 1896); 


Readings in —— and Historical 
Sociology (Macmillan, New York, 1906). 
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into one nation and in promoting 
the social solidarity required for a 
war of revolt. 

During this period, too, the prin- 
ciple of a free press was more firmly 
established and led to further 
growth of the newspaper. The col- 
onists and their representative as- 
semblies increasingly recognized the 
need for newspapers which would 
fight their battles. In all conflicts 
with the crown’s agents the Patriots 
supported the newspaper publishers. 
The royal governor and his council 
understood the temper of the peo- 
ple and made few attempts to punish 
contrary publishers for sedition or 
libel. When such attempts were 
made, grand juries refused to in- 
dict, and court juries would not find 
a verdict of guilty. 

As the revolutionary tide came to 
a crest, the crown lost all control 
over the newspapers with Patriot 
sympathies. The elimination of this 
important obstacle to the publica- 
tion of newspapers encouraged more 
publishers and political groups to 
establish gazettes and gave them 
broader leeway in printing news and 
essays of a controversial character. 
Further interest in the newspaper 
was thus aroused since it contained 
information of significance and 
value. While the newspaper pub- 
lisher was not rid of attempts to 
control him, freedom from British 
punishment was gained in greater 
measure than before. 


O understand the growth of the 
newspaper, we must add to the 
foregoing factors the tension cre- 
ated by the Revolutionary War. For 
the colonial newspaper thrived on 
new conflict-situations. It was in 


demand when people wanted the 
news involving matters with which 
they were vitally concerned. The 
Stamp Act controversy of 1764-65 
jabbed them sharply—emotionally, 
politically, commercially. News ac- 
quired a new and more acute sig- 
nificance. This was heightened im- 
mediately before the outbreak of 
hostilities. The war news itself, of 
course, meant life and death, the 
prevailing of “American freedom” 
or “English tyranny” over the po- 
litical and commercial life of the col- 
onies. It was the first great news 
event which the American news- 
paper could herald. Subscriptions 
jumped. 

The newspapers were pulled vio- 
lently into this vortex of events. 
Newspapers gave news; they gave 
opinions about news. They reported 
startling events. The newspapers 
could not hold aloof in scornful dis- 
dain. The newspaper could be util- 
ized as an agency to sway others, 
British Tory or American Patriot. 
The effect of this was to vitalize 
the Gazettes and Journals and Mer- 
curies, to arouse an intense interest 
in what they had to report and dis- 
cuss. Now both Patriot and Tory 
groups established new papers and 
then contributed financial assistance 
to keep them going. 

Still other factors operated for 
the more rapid growth of the press. 
With the continued expansion of the 
colonial population and commerce, 
and the consequent development of 
the printing and newspaper publish- 
ing business, the need for paper 
became sharper and more wide- 
spread. Mills multiplied in Pennsyl- 
vania and also sprang up in other 
colonies where they had not ex- 
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isted before. By 1750 paper mills 
were firmly established in Pennsyl- 
vania, New York, Connecticut, 
Massachusetts, Maryland, Delaware 
and North Carolina. By 1776 work- 
ers were chopping rags in six mills 
in New England and forty in Penn- 
sylvania.” 

The political and economic quar- 
rel with England which grew tense 
about 1765 and the boycott of Eng- 
lish goods slowed up or completely 
stopped the importation of paper. 
Local demand was more acute, and 
more paper and mills were required. 
Colonial assemblies encouraged the 
establishment of mills and the pur- 
chase of local paper. When the revo- 
lution broke out ten years later, a 
sharp paper stringency was pro- 
duced. The newspaper publisher 
faced a troublesome paper shortage. 
Officials needed paper for corre- 
spondence, military and legislative 
orders, documents and records. All 
importation of paper had stopped. 
General George Washington recog- 
nized the paper need, and freed cer- 
tain paper-makers and skilled ar- 
tisans from military duty so that 
they could continue their business.” 
Nevertheless, the publisher was con- 
fronted with a serious problem: how 
to bring out his paper regularly and 
on readable paper. One Connecticut 
publisher stopped printing for a 
month. Another reduced the size of 
his paper. 

The making of presses and type- 
faces went through a similar cycle. 
It has been mentioned before that 

27 Lyman H. Weeks, A History of Pa- 
per-Making in the United States (Lake- 
wood T ade Journal Co., New York, 1916), 


pp. 102-127. 
28 Weeks, p. 52. Wroth p. 119. 
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after 1769 local presses were pro- 
duced more extensively.” As the 
wooden press was a simple machine, 
it could be designed and carved out 
by a skilled cabinet-maker or black- 
smith. A number turned to this 
trade in Philadelphia and Hartford. 
Two sources of demand furnished 
orders. When old presses wore out 
after long use, established printers 
purchased new ones. Secondly, ap- 
prentices who became of age and 
obtained backing for a new shop 
needed equipment. They either pur- 
chased a second-hand press or gave 
an order to the cabinet-maker to 
fashion a new one for them. The 
manufacture of presses as a colonial 
business thus was launched almost 
on the eve of the Revolution. 

The development of local type- 
casting was also accelerated after 
the turn of the mid-century, par- 
ticularly by the colonists’ boycott of 
England. In the 1750s Adam Buell, 
Connecticut silversmith, experiment- 
ed with type-casting, but it was not 
until 1768 that he received a loan 
from the Assembly for a foundry. 
Other type-casters sprang up. It was 


* Wroth, p. 53 ff. 


Christopher Sower, Jr., however, 
who established the first successful 
foundry in 1770. During the war 
the colonial Patriotic assemblies 
recommended that American types 
should be purchased by printers. 

The foregoing analysis indicates 
the variety of fundamental factors 
—population, economic, educational, 
cultural, psychological—which were 
operating to change the character 
of the American newspaper after 
1750. 

It should be emphasized, as the 
writer has in his previous article in 
the JouRNALISM QuARTERLY, that 
these environmental forces should 
be given full consideration in any 
realistic, scientific explanation of 
the growth and development of the 
American newspaper. Personal char- 
acteristics and peculiarities of in- 
dividual publishers and writers such 
as Sam Adams, Isaiah Thomas, 
James Rivington and others no 
doubt played a significant part in 
the process of newspaper develop- 
ment, but these newspaper men 
worked within a framework cre- 
ated, modified and shaped by the 
social conditions of the colonial rev- 
olutionary period. 


The Last Indian War, 1890-91 — 
A Study of Newspaper Jingoism 


By Elmo Scott Watson 


Professor Watson, Northwestern University, is 
the recognized authority on the newspaper cover- 
age of Indian uprisings. This contribution por- 
trays the sensational treatment given to the 
Ghost Dance troubles by correspondents. 


HE Ghost Dance, or Messiah, 

excitement among the Sioux In- 
dians of North and South Dakota 
in 1890-91 has been variously called 
an “uprising,” an “outbreak” and 
a “war.” It was none of these— 
except in the columns of the con- 
temporary press. 

“Up to date there has been neither 
a Sioux outbreak nor war,” wrote 
Dr. V. T. McGillycuddy, former In- 
dian agent at Pine Ridge, to Gen. 
L. W. Colby, commander of Ne- 
braska’s mobilized state troops, on 
January 15, 1891. “No citizen of 
Nebraska or Dakota has been killed, 
molested or can show the scratch of 
a pin and no property has been 
destroyed off the reservation.” * 

His statement on that date had 
been equally true since the previous 
November, but the reader of news- 
paper headlines throughout the 
United States would never have 
suspected it. For the newspaper cov- 
erage of the “hostilities” of 1890-91 
foreshadowed the “yellow journal- 
ism” that was soon to help stampede 
the nation into a real war. But that 

1“The Sioux Indian War of 1890-91" by 
Gen. L. W. Colby in Transactions and R 


ports of the Nebraska State Historical 
Society, Vol. III (1892) pp. 176-80. 


was not to happen until the seeds 
of journalistic jingoism, sowed on 
the bleak prairies of Dakota, had 
borne their first bitter fruit in an 
“Indian massacre” in which red 
men, instead of white, were the vic- 
tims. 

Exploitation of the “last of the 
Indian wars” in the press completed 
a cycle that had begun during the 
“Red Cloud War” of 1866-67 with 
the sensational and almost uniform- 
ly inaccurate newspaper accounts of 
its events, notably the Fort Phil 
Kearney, or Fetterman, “massa- 
cre.”* Then in 1890, when it seemed 
likely that Red Cloud’s Ogallalas 
would again take the warpath, the 
journalistic practices of a quarter of 
a century earlier were repeated. Un- 
verified rumors were presented as 
“reports from reliable sources” or 
“eye-witness accounts;” idle gossip 
became fact; and once more a large 
number of the nation’s newspapers 
indulged in a field day of exaggera- 
tion, distortion and plain faking. 

2 The new: 
discussed in “ 
Press, 1866-67" 
the JouRNALISM 
16 :801-10. 
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One of the first results of these 
practices was a wave of alarm that 
swept across Nebraska, the Dako- 
tas and as far east as Iowa, to set 
an example of mass hysteria which 
had no counterpart in modern times 
until Orson Wells gave the Eastern 
seaboard the jitters with his “In- 
vasion from Mars” broadcast. Set- 
tlers in those states “worked them- 
selves into such a high panic that 
ranches and even whole villages 
were temporarily abandoned and 
people flocked into the railroad cities 
with vivid stories of murder, scalp- 
ing and desolation that had no foun- 
dation whatever in fact.” ‘ 

Apparently the degree of alarm 
was in inverse ratio to the nearness 
to the “theatre of war.” Country 
weeklies published on the borders 
of the Sioux reservations took the 
“danger” much more calmly than 
did their daily brethren in the more 
distant big cities. Typical of their 
attitude was the comment of the 
Custer (S. D.) Chronicle, published 
in the Black Hills less than 70 miles 
from Pine Ridge, the focal point of 
the “war.” On December 6, 1890, 
its editor observed: 

The Indian scare continues unabated, 
having been intensified rather than 
diminished by the prep and in 


tained from such books as Recent Indian 
Wars Under the Sitting Bull 
and Other Chiefs; With a Full Account of 
the Messiah Craze and Dance b 
James P. d (Publishers’ Union, 1892 
and Indian Horrors or, Massacres t 


Red Men by Henry Davenport Northrop. 
volumes print almost verbatim some 
of the more sensational contemporary news- 


paper dispatches. 
*“The Ghost Dance and 
Sioux Outbreak of 1890” by pane oem 
Part II of the 14th Annual Report of t 
Bureau of Ethnology, 1892-93 aching 
ton, 1896), p. 892. This is the most autho 
tative and A ee history of the 
peared. Mooney 
Sale of the stam- 


“war” et 
cites 
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many instances, highly exaggerated re- 
ports emanating from newspaper cor- 
respondents at the front who seem 
inclined to report the situation in its 
most alarming possible phase. . . . So 
far as the people of the Hills are con- 
cerned, there does not appear to be any 
reasonable grounds for alarm, hence we 
would deem it advisable, for the pres- 
ent, and until actual danger presents 
itself, to dismiss fear and await further 
developments. 


Two weeks later the Chronicle 
reprinted from the Washington, 
(D. C.) Star an interview with Sen- 
ator Pettigrew of South Dakota 
who blamed this “alarmist work” 
on the “space writers” rather than 
upon the accredited correspondents 
of the big city dailies.© “To-day he 
sends three columns of gore to any 
paper that will buy it and to-mor- 
row he will contradict what he 
sends to-day, that his reward may 
be the greater,” Pettigrew declared. 
“All he wants is money, and he will 
write anything to get it.” 

Undoubtedly there was justifica- 
tion for the senator’s stricture 
against the space writer, but per- 
sonal gain was not his only motive. 
As was the case in the sixties, the 
volunteer correspondent of the nine- 
ties was serving local interest when 


e of the settlers, as does Mari Sandoz 
= her Old Jules (Boston, 1985), pp. 128- 

5Not all of the s writers of the 
period were guilty of the charges in the 
senator’s blanket Notable 
among these was Elaine ale, super- 
visor of education among the Sioux, who 
was a frequent contributor to the New 
York Independent, New York Evening 
Post, Union (later the Outlook) 
and who wrote occasionally for the Trib- 
une, Herald and World in New York, the 
Chicago Inter-Ocean, Boston Advertiser, 
Hartford Courant, Springfield Republican 
Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Wee ly and 
numerous magazines. Today (1948) Bis 


ale Eastman, the widow 
Charles A. Eastman, is still an authorita- 
tive contributor to newspapers and maga- 
zines on questions relating to the Indians. 
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he wrote propaganda, disguised as 
news, to influence the federal gov- 
ernment into sending more troops 
to the “threatened” areas, thereby 
adding to the profits of tradesmen 
in the frontier towns.’ Later when 
newspaper staff reporters arrived on 
the scene, some of them turned out 
copy as sensational as any produced 
by the space writer and in many in- 
stances they obviously colored their 
dispatches to conform to the poli- 
tical affiliations of the journals they 
represented. 

To Democratic newspapers the 
threatened uprising in 1890 was a 
direct result of the corrupt and in- 
efficient administration of Indian af- 
fairs under Republican President 
Benjamin Harrison; and to the 
Republican journals it traced back 
to the maladministration of the In- 
dian bureau when a Democrat, 
Grover Cleveland, was in the White 
House. Both points of view had a 
certain amount of justification. For 
years, the Indian problem had been 
a political football and it mattered 
not whether a Republican or Dem- 
ocratic administration was in power, 
the red man was invariably the 
loser. 


HE immediate cause of the 
troubles was the old, old story 

of broken promises by the white 
man, resulting in hunger and un- 
rest among a semi-barbarous race 
trying to adjust itself to a new mode 
of life imposed upon it by a stronger 
° This is substantiated by Dr. Charles 
A. Eastman, an educated Sioux who was 
physician at Pine Ridge in 1890, in 

Deep oods to Civilization 

, 1906), p. 108, and by Lieut. 


Marion P. U.S.A. in In- 
Harper’s Weekly, Dec. 
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people.’ To this may be added an- 
other cause—the spread Eastward 
of the Ghost Dance religion, origi- 
nated in Nevada in the late eighties 
by a deluded Paiute Indian named 
Wovoka. Sioux pilgrims who visited 
him brought back the thrilling news 
that the son of God, once rejected 
by the whites, had again come upon 
earth, this time to help the red man 
and not their fair-skinned oppres- 
sors. It is little wonder that a dis- 
illusioned people, driven almost to 
despair as were the Sioux, should 
have listened eagerly to the prom- 
ise held out to them by this prophet 
of an Indian millenium. 

But most authorities agree that 
the religious excitement among the 
Sioux would have died down in a 
short time and no serious trouble 
would have resulted had it not been 
for the timorous and inept agent at 
Pine Ridge. He was Dr. D. F. Roy- 
er, a political appointee, who lacked 
nearly all of the qualities necessary 
for handling successfully the poten- 
tially explosive situation at Pine 
Ridge at that time. As the new re- 
ligion gained converts among the 
Ogallalas and as they openly defied 
Royer’s orders to cease holding their 
Ghost Dances, he became more and 
more alarmed. 

Meanwhile, the rumor-mongers 
and others, who would profit by a 
concentration of troops along the 


7™The causes of the outbreak are 4 
—_— fully in Mooney, Ghost Dance, pp 
8“He (the Messiah) would gather to- 


of Indians and they would 

ive lysium, hunting the buffalo and 
~_ tents as in the old days’ — 

Good Thunder's story of his 

visit to 3 Christ, in an interview with 
Elaine Goodale in October, 1890. This is 
from a copy of the original manuscript in 
the collections of the Meal School of 
Journalism, Northwestern University. 
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Dakota frontier, had been busy and 
the space writers had begun sending 
their scare stories back East. “In- 
dians Are Dancing;” “Indians Buy 
Guns and Ammunition;” “Redskins 
Prepare for War”— such was the 
theme of their “news dispatches” 
and a gullible public that made no 
distinction between a war dance and 
a religious ceremonial such as the 
Ghost Dance accepted their ominous 
statements at face value.” 

Royer played into the hands of 
these volunteer propagandists by 
bombarding his superiors in Wash- 
ington with requests that troops be 
sent to Pine Ridge. It soon became 
evident that he had completely lost 
control of the situation and on No- 
vember 13 President Harrison di- 
rected the Secretary of War to as- 
sume responsibility for preventing 
an outbreak. Four days later troops 
under Gen. John R. Brooke were 
ordered from Fort Robinson, Ne- 
braska, to Pine Ridge and they ar- 
rived there on November 19. 

The first appearance of soldiers on 
the reservation was a signal for a 
large number of the Ogallalas to flee 
to the Bad Lands, about fifty miles 
northwest of the agency. They were 
led by the high priests of the Ghost 
Dance, Short Bull and Kicking 
Bear, and were later joined by sev- 
eral bands of Brules from the Rose- 
bud reservation under Chiefs Two 
Strike, Crow Dog and others. En 
route, some of the turbulent young 
Brules destroyed the homes and 
property of Ogallalas, who were 

® Proof that the Ghost Dance was not a 
hostile demonstration is given in Sitting 
Bull, Champion of the Sioux by Stanley 
Vestal aay 1982), p. 288, and in Mc- 

Gillycuddy, Agent, by Julia B. McGilly- 


( tanford University, 1941), pp. 
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known to be “friendlies,” 


and even 
forced many of these peaceable 
Sioux to accompany them. 

From contemporary testimony, 


both white and red, it is evident 
that this retreat to the Bad Lands 
was not in itself a hostile movement 
and during that time not a single 
one of the fifty-odd white men on 
the reservation was molested.” It 
was simply a panic flight, caused 
by the show of military strength, 
and was much more justified than 
the stampede of white settlers which 
came later. The Sioux had learned 
from bitter experience that when 
the white man sent his “pony sol- 
diers” (cavalry) and “walk-a-heaps” 
(infantry) into their country, all 
too often it was a case of shoot first 
and explain later. Therefore the so- 
called “hostiles” weren’t taking any 
chances on being victims of this 
policy again. 

Their exodus, however, was im- 
mediately trumpeted in the press 
as an “outbreak” and the big city 
dailies began making preparations 
for covering the new Indian “war.” 
Among the first to act was the en- 
terprising New York Herald, which 
in the name of James Gordon Ben- 
nett telegraphed two country edi- 
tors, Alfred H. Burkholder of the 
Chamberlain (S. D.) Gazette and 
Charles ‘W. Allen of the Chadron 

% Commissioner T. J. Morgan in Report 
of the Commissioner of Indian igen tee fer 
1891, I, pp. 182-5, lists, among ot 
causes of the trouble, “exaggerated 
counts in the newspapers” which “fright. 
ened many Indians away from their agen- 
cies into the Bad Lands.” A newspaper- 
reading Indian in 1890 is not the anomaly 
it may seem. Frederic Remington in “The 
Art of War and Newspaper Men” in 
Harper’s Weekly, December 6, 1890, points 
out that “school boys and squaw men can 


now read English’ and that copies of 
New York, Chicago 


and Omaha 
were readily available. to them in In- 
dian traders’ stores. 
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(Neb.) Democrat, to proceed to 
Pine Ridge as its representatives. 


Later Edgar F. Medary, a young 
Iowan working on the Hot Springs 
(S. D.) Star, was added to the Her- 
ald’s staff in the field.” 

Equally enterprising were the 
three leading Nebraska dailies— 
the State Journal at Lincoln and the 
two Omaha papers, the Bee and 
the World-Herald—and their repre- 
sentatives were among the earliest 
on the scene of expected action. The 
Journal’s correspondent was William 
Fitch Kelley, a youthful employe 
of the business office with no pre- 
' vious reporting experience, which 
adds a touch of irony to the fact 
that later he scored the only real 
beat of the entire “war”—the first 
story of the fight at Wounded 
Knee.” The World-Herald was rep- 
resented at Pine Ridge first by Carl 
Smith and later by Thomas H. Tib- 
bles and the Bee’s correspondent 
was Will Cressey, who was subse- 
quently joined by Charles H. Co- 
penharve.” 


For a_ sketch of Allen’s career see 
Nebraska XXII, No. 1 (1941), 
. 76-7 and t Publishers’ Auxiliary, 
ov. 28, 1942. Medary who now (1948) 
lives in Waukon, Iowa, is believed to be 
the survivor of the — of corre- 
spondents who covered the Ghost Dance 
troubles. His reminiscences of his experi- 
ences in 1890-91 were published under 
the title of ““A Retrospect” in the Publish- 
ers’ A iary, May 29 and June 5, 1943. 
12 For Kelley's career, see the Nebraska 
State Journal, July 24, 1927, and the Pub- 
lishers’ Auziliary, January 17, 1942, and 
m na te operator 
on the Union Pacific BR ne a “string 
correspondent” for Omaha papers when 
he joined the staff of the World-Herald. 
Later he became city editor, then went to 
Chicago as conductor of the “Fired at 
Random” column of the Chicago Record. 
Tibbles began his journalistic career as 
a free lance correspondent in Missouri 
during the Civil War and continued that 
work in Nebraska until 1877 when he joined 
the staff of the Omaha Herald as a re- 
porter, later becoming assistant editor 
and chief editorial writer. He left the 


From Chicago came Edward B. 
Clark and Irving Hawkins of the 
Tribune and Charles G. Seymour of 
the Herald.“ Later arrivals included 
Edward A. O’Brien of the Associated 
Press, John A. McDonough of the 
New York World, Dent H. Robert 
of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, Guy 
Butler of the Duluth Tribune and 
a reporter for the St. Paul Pioneer- 
Press named Boylan.” The illus- 
trated weeklies were represented by 
Frederick Remington, artist-corre- 
spondent for Harper's Weekly, and 
Warren K. Moorehead, an archeol- 
ogist who wrote for the Illustrated 
American of New York.” 


In addition to these regularly ac- 


staff of the Herald in 1879 to carry on 
the journalistic and lecture campaign in 
behalf of the Ponca Indians, an activity 
which brought him national attention. In 
1882 he married an Omaha Indian girl, 
“Bright Eyes’’), re- 
-Herald in 1888 and 
after the recall of Smith he and Mrs. Tib- 
bles represented that paper and the Chi- 
cago Express at Pine Ridge. The author 
is indebted to Mrs. Theodore Bates 
well for a digest of Tibbles’ journalistic 
career, especially his work in 1890-91, 
from his unpublished autobiography which 
she has edited. Other citations from this 
source will be designated “Cogswell Mss.” 

% For an account of Clark’s career, see 
the Publishers’ Auziliary for October 11, 
1941. Seymour began working for the old 
Chicago Times in the eighties, covered the 

of 1886 for that paper 

and ni 

editor of the Chicago Herald. When his 
brother, Horatio Seymour, established the 
Chi Chronicle, he joined the staff and 
was its managing editor until his death 
May 8, 1901. He was one the founders 
and first president of the famous White- 
chapel club of Chicago newspaper men and 
writers. Among the macabre relics which 
adorned the walls of this club were sev- 
eral blood-stained “ghost shirts’ picked 
up on the field at Wounded Knee and 
brought back to Chicago by the Herald 
correspondent. 

% Dent H. Robert later joined the 
Hearst organization and, as managing ed- 
itor of the San Francisco Examiner, be- 
came one of Hearst's favorite executives. 

16 Moorehead, one of America’s leading 
archaeologists and ethnologists, later be- 
came director of the department of archae- 
at Academy, Andover, Mas- 
sachusetts, and a member of the United 
States Board of Indian Commissioners. 
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credited correspondents, there were 
at least two space writers—Dr. Gil- 
bert E. Bailey, a civil engineer and 
geologist, then on an expedition in 
the Sioux country, who sent dis- 
patches to the Chicago Inter-Ocean 
and the Rocky Mountain News in 
Denver, and “Judge” Burns of 
Deadwood, South Dakota, who 
wrote for the Chicago Times and 
other papers.” Toward the end of 
the troubles Mrs. Teresa Howard 
Dean of the Chicago Herald arrived 
at the agency in time to justify her 
subsequent fame as the “first wom- 
an war correspondent” and to be- 
come the cause of one of the ludi- 
crous incidents of this newspaper- 
promoted “war” which, despite its 
tragic undertones, had some of the 
aspects of comic opera.” 

Altogether, there were at one time 
or another no fewer than twenty-five 
journalists (using the term in its 
broadest sense) on the scene, not 
including one “honorary  corre- 
spondent.” That title was given to 
a European tourist, K. V. Zilliacus 
of Helsingfors, Finland, who ac- 
companied Robert of the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch to Pine Ridge. It was 
the largest number of correspond- 
ents that had ever been sent to 
cover an Indian war and the cover- 

17 Bailey had previous newspaper experi- 
ence as a correspondent during a scien- 
tific expedition in Honduras. Later he be- 
came editor of Irrigation Age and head 
of the department of geol at the Uni- 
versity of Southern California. 

18For a brief account of Mrs. Dean's 
remarkable journalistic career, see ““‘Teresa 
and Big Injuh” by Dora Jane Hamblin in 
the Matrix, August, 1942. A more com- 
plete story of her career and evaluation 
of her importance as an early woman 
journalist is told in The Life and Writ- 
ings of Teresa Howard Dean by Carlin A. 
Treat, an unpublished manuscript, based 
upon her letters, manuscripts, scrapbooks 
and other memorabilia in the collections of 


the Medill School of Journalism, 
western University. 
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age, in quantity if not in quality, 
far exceeded that of any previous 
campaign against the red man. The 
Ghost Dance “outbreak” was also 
the most photographed Indian war 
in history, for “snapshot artists from 
all parts of the country” flocked to 
Pine Ridge to get pictures of the 
kaleidoscopic frontier life there.” 
Among their favorite subjects, inci- 
dentally, were the “war correspond- 
ents,” invariably draped with lethal 
weapons to provide pictorial evi- 
dence of their stout-hearted courage 
in defying death to get the news.” 


LTHOUGH this corps of cor- 

respondents included capable 
and experienced newspaper men, 
trained to do factual reporting, ap- 
parently all were under considerable 
pressure from their home offices to 
send in exciting news.” So they 
began retailing to their newspapers 
rumors, half-truths and outright lies 
—-stories and tales which were will- 
ingly supplied them by the army 
scouts, halfbreeds and other hangers- 
on around the agency who undoubt- 
edly enjoyed perpetuating an hon- 


From The West That Was, an un- 
published manuscript of the reminiscences 
of Charles W. Allen. Other citations from 
_ source will be designated “Allen 

'ss.”” 

* A suggestion that Mrs. Dean be in- 
cluded in one of these photographs was 
vetoed by some of the Eastern correspond- 
ents, notably McDonough of the World, 

use “a woman would spoil the effect 
and weaken the Wild West aspect of these 
heroes of the battlefield,” according to 
Mrs. Dean’s acid comment in her dispatch 
to Herald February 5, 1891. The photo- 
graph, taken by J. C. H. Grabill of Dead- 
wood, South Dakota, one of the leading 
photographers of the period, had an inter- 
esting later history. For an account of its 
history and a reproduction of it, see the 
Publishers’ Ausiliary, May 29, 1943. 

21 Years later, Bailey in a letter to the 
editor of the Rocky Mountain News of 
Denver wrote reminiscently of “those stir- 
ring days when Arkins (John Arkins, own- 
er of the News) was burning the wire 
yelling 


for ‘More 
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ored Western tradition of “stringing 
the tenderfoot.” 

Typical of the results upon the 
work of the more naive correspond- 
ents were the dispatches of the in- 
experienced reporter for the Nebras- 
ka State Journal. It must be ad- 
mitted however, that the editors in 
Lincoln who handled Kelley’s copy 
were more responsible than he for 
giving readers of the Journal the 
impression that a bloody war was 
eminent. Throughout November and 
December its headlines were pro- 
claiming: “Dark Is the Outlook,” 
“Spies Bring in Startling Reports,” 
“Bound to Be Trouble” and similar 
ominous predictions. 

Equally alarming reports were 
sent back to Omaha by Smith of the 
World-Herald, and Cressey of the 
Bee, both of whom by the testi- 
mony of their contemporaries were 
especially “reckless with the truth.” * 
Smith was a brash youngster with 
journalistic shortcomings. Soon after 
his arrival, he began meddling in 
agency affairs and severely criticiz- 
ing Royer’s administration of the 
reservation. Not content with thus 
antagonizing one news source, he 
also made himself persona non grata 
with the military. 

General Brooke, under strict 
orders from Washington not to pre- 
cipitate a clash with the Indians, 
was moving cautiously and, by send- 
ing emissaries to the “hostiles,” was 
attempting to persuade them to re- 

Fifty Years on the Old Frontier 
Capt. James H. Cook (New Haven, 1923 
p. 240. Cook, who served as a scout for 
the military at Pine Ridge, makes fre- 
quent references to the correspondents, 
including one whose identity he tries to 
disguise by calling him “Cola” (Sioux for 
“friend’) since the story he tells reflects 
upon both the courage and truthfulness of 


this newspaper man. It is obvious, how- 
ever, that “Cola” was Cressey. 
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turn to their homes or come to the 
agency and surrender their arms. 
Naturally, such conciliatory mea- 
sures were unpopular with the set- 
tlers and ranchers who indorsed the 
brutal frontier aphorism that “the 
only good Indian is a dead Indian” 
and who believed that the “pesky 
redskins” should be summarily dealt 
with, regardless of the fact that 
their “outbreak” was the result of 
a long series of wrongs at the hands 
of the whites. 

Nor was Brooke’s policy of paci- 
fication any more popular with the 
journalists, many of whom were in 
sympathy with the frontier attitude 
toward the red man and who, more- 
over, wanted immediate military 
action to justify their predictions of 
bloody warfare soon to begin. So 
they became increasingly critical of 
the general’s inactivity, motivated 
partly, no doubt, by their resent- 
ment at his refusal to allow them to 
be present when Indian leaders came 
to his office at the agency for “peace 
talks.” Outstanding among the self- 
appointed military experts who knew 
just how the campaign should be 
conducted and freely expressed their 
opinions thereon was the World- 
Herald representative. As the result 
of this and other indiscretions, Smith 
was recalled by his paper, presum- 
ably at the request of the exasper- 
ated general.” 


23“T admired his (Smith's) spunk but 
challenged his judgment on the nd 


that he was supposed to report the trou- 
.. and was not an authorized In- 
cy inspector” — Letter from 


iliary, yang | 28, 1942. A dispatch from 
Kelley to the State Journal on December 
8 refers to “the young man who did rep- 
resent the World-Herald here but who 
has since left by request.”’ Harries in one 


‘of his dispatches to the Washington Star, 


January 17, 1891, says that “one man was 
practically ejected’’ because it was 


es | | en in shers 
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It is not unlikely that the other 
correspondents secretly envied Smith 
when he departed, even though it 
was “by request.” It soon became 
apparent to them that, despite all 
their published forebodings, a real 
clash between the soldiers and the 
Sioux was unlikely and that they 
had been sent to cover what was 
an early-day counterpart of a 
“phony war.” Among the buildings 
at Pine Ridge was the trading post 
of James Asay, who allowed the 
newspaper men to convert his store 
into a “press room” after business 
hours. There every night a group of 
“pencil-pushers” gathered to ex- 
change the latest gossip about the 
agency, try to sift fact from rumor 
and, using the long counter of the 
store as their desk, write their daily 
dispatches to be carried by courier 
to the telegraph office at Rushville, 
Nebraska, thirty miles to the 
south.” 

Commonest of all rumors was that 
“they are coming in”—they being 
the “hostiles” with whose leaders 
General Brooke was holding pro- 
tracted and fruitless negotiations. 
That phrase became the slogan of 
the Badlands Budget, “a legendary 
“charged that he took advantage of his 
skill as an operator to capture messages 
and use them as news.” In a scrapbook of 
contemporar pre- 
served by is a story 
the Dubugue (Ta.) Telegraph Herald 
“wire-tap 


pelled by Brooke for these ping’’ 
activities. 

24 There was a telegraph line into Pine 
Ridge but it was under control of the 
military and not always available to the 
newauapes men. Harries in a dispatch to 

ashington Star states that “the 
quartermaster engaged two telegraph op- 
erators, who relieved each other every 
twelve hours and relieved the newspaper 
correspondents all the time” by charging 
exorbitant rates for their mes- 
sages. Hence it was cheaper for them to 
engage couriers to carry their dispatches 
to Rushville. 
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publication dedicated to Rumor,” 
which the correspondents created 
out of their boredom while covering 
a conflict that refused to come off.” 
But while they were composing hu- 
morous items for this fictitious 
journal and otherwise trying to 
make endurable the seemingly in- 
terminable days of waiting for some- 
thing to happen, events were mov- 
ing swiftly toward the tragic climax 
of the war, although none of them 
seemed to lave suspected it at the 
time. In fact, the day before the 
bloody engagement at Wounded 
Knee, which was to give the State 
Journal correspondent a measure of 
journalistic fame, Kelley sent a dis- 
patch which concluded with the flat 
statement that “the whole trouble 
is now practically ended.” 


ATE in December came word 
that Chief Big Foot of the Min- 
iconjous had left the Cheyenne River 
reservation, one of the principal | 
centers of the Ghost Dance, with his 
band and was heading for the hos- 
tile camp in the Bad Lands. Among 
his party of nearly 300 were a num- 
ber of Hunkpapas, fugitives from 
the Standing Rock reservation after 
Indian police there had killed the 
famous Chief Sitting Bull on De- 
cember 15. Brooke immediately sent 
Maj. S. M. Whitside with four 
troops of the Seventh Cavalry to 
intercept these Indians and force 
their surrender. 


% Allen Mss. One of their productions 
was a “composite novelette”’ Pith each 
man writing a chapter. Called Short Bull, 
the Brigand of the Bad Lands, it was a 


burlesque of both the sentimental fiction 
and hair-raising dime novels of the period. 
The full text of this opnesy in oa. 
istic humor is given in 

ary, 
1942. 


January 381 and February 7, 
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Whitside was successful in this 
mission and Big Foot’s band peace- 
ably accompanied the soldiers to 
Wounded Knee Creek where they 
camped about twenty miles north- 
east of the agency on the morning of 
December 28. During the day sev- 
eral of the correspondents rode out 
to this camp, then, convinced that 
Big Foot’s willingness to surrender 
indicated no further trouble was 
probable, they returned to Pine 
Ridge that evening. There they learn- 
ed that Col. J. W. Forsyth had been 
ordered to take four additional troops 
of the Seventh, a company of Chey- 
enne Indian scouts and four pieces 
of light artillery to aid Whitside in 
disarming Big Foot’s 100-odd war- 
riors. 

Believing that the military, with a 
total force of 500, would have no 
difficulty in doing this, the majority 
of the newspaper men decided not to 
make another trip to Wounded Knee 
to witness the disarming. Besides, 
they felt certain that a more impor- 
tant news story was in the making 
at the agency when Chief Kicking 
Bear, principal leader of the hostiles, 
came in to surrender, as it was ru- 
mored that he was about to do. 
Three correspondents, however,— 

Kelley, Allen and Cressey—decided 
to go with Forsyth. They were ac- 
companied by Richard C. Stirk, a 
rancher living on the reservation, who 
had agreed to carry their dispatches 
to Rushville. They spent the night 
at Louis Mosseau’s trading store on 
Wounded Knee Creek and all three 
were on hand the next morning when 
Forsyth surrounded the Indian camp, 
summoned the warriors to a council 
and then told them that they must 
give up all their arms. 
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When the Miniconjous seemed re- 
luctant to obey this order and turned 
over only a few old and virtually use- 
less weapons, Whitside sent detach- 
ments into the lodges to search for 
hidden guns. Allen accompanied one 
of these squads, as did Little Bat 
(Baptiste Garnier), a famous scout 
who understood the Sioux tongue. 
Suddenly the medicine man of the 
Miniconjou began shouting to the 
warriors, urging them to resist, since 
“their ghost shirts would protect 
them from the soldiers’ bullets.” A 
moment later a young brave jerked 
a rifle from beneath his blanket 
and fired pointblank at the soldiers. 

Little Bat shouted a warning to 
Allen, then started to run up a little 
valley to the position where the 
Cheyenne scouts were guarding one 
approach to the camp. Allen followed 
him, only to be caught in the cross 
fire of a troop of cavalry and the 
Indians. He narrowly escaped instant 
death but managed to reach the sol- 
diers on a ridge beyond and accom- 
panied them when they hurried down 
into the camp to take part in the 
“mopping up” operations a little 
later.” 

In the meantime Kelley had been 
caught in the thick of the furious 
melee that took place in the camp. 
When the Indians began firing, he 
emptied his revolver at a warrior 
who charged him, then picked up a 
rifle that a soldier had dropped and 
fired it until his ammunition was 
exhausted. According to the testi- 
mony of several soldiers later, this 
fighting journalist killed at least three 
Indians, possibly more. Just what 

26 Allen Mss. Allen’s account of his ex- 
periences at Wounded Knee appears in 


the Publishers’ Auziliary, November 28 
and December 5, 1942. 
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part Cressey played in the fight is 
not known. It is probable that he 
saw at least a part of the fighting 
but it is doubtful that he had any 
such valorous role as he later claimed. 

After the fight was over and the 
soldiers began gathering up the 
wounded, both white and Indian, 
the three correspondents went over 
the stricken field to collect additional 
information and then hastened to the 
Mosseau trading store where they 
began comparing notes and writing 
their dispatches. It was nearly 5 
o'clock before they finished and sum- 
moned Stirk to carry their stories to 
Rushville, where he arrived short- 
ly before 8 o’clock to deliver the 
news dispatches to the lone telegraph 
operator there. 

Previously the correspondents at 
Pine Ridge had made an agreement 
as to the order in which this one 
operator should handle their daily 
stories. The dispatch of one was to 
be sent first one day, that of another 
had top priority the next and so on 
down the list of those bound by the 
agreement. Fortune favored Kelley 
and the Nebraska State Journal, for 
December 29 was the day his dis- 
patches were scheduled to go first. 

His story of Wounded Knee 
reached the Journal late that night 
and the telegraph editor immediate- 
ly put a bulletin on the wires of the 
United Press for all U. P. offices 
both East and West, except Omaha. 
Soon afterwards a call came from 
Chicago for a detailed story and 
Kelley’s account of the battle was 
sent there for distribution.” Thus it 
was that the young business office 

2 Letter to the author from Hugh G. 
McVicker of Lincoln, Nebraska, who was 


telegraph editor of the Journal and re 
ceived Kelley's dispatch. 
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employe gave to the country the first 
story of the most spectacular Indian 
fight since Custer and his squadrons 
had perished in Montana fourteen 
years earlier. 

Although Kelley had scooped the 
other reporters who elected to remain 
at the agency,” their belief that they 
were quite as likely to get a story 
there as at Wounded Knee soon had 
partial justification. The sounds from 
the battlefield had been plainly 
heard by the thousands of Indians 
who had already come in from the 
Bad Lands to surrender. Then the 
first fugitives from Big Foot’s band, 
many of them desperately wounded, 
staggered into the villages with their 
stories of the ghastly scenes at 
Wounded Knee—of Big Foot’s peo- 
ple mowed down by murderous artil- 
lery fire, of women and children pur- 
sued by infuriated soldiery who 
slaughtered them without mercy. 
Rumors spread swiftly among the 
lodges that the soldiers were plan- 
ning to disarm all the Sioux and 
then kill them, as they had done the 
Miniconjous. 

Immediately a party of Brules 
swept down upon the agency and 
opened fire upon it from the sur- 
rounding hills. Brooke ordered out 
the Indian police to repel the attack 

28 Tibbles had also ridden to the camp 
on Wounded Knee the morning of the 
fight but left before the trouble began to 
return to Pine Ridge. On his way he heard 
the firing and, knowin ng it meant a fight 
was in progress, hurried on to the agen 


and sent a flash to the World-Herald. 
He was unable to —, how- 
ever, and the Wor 
a brief that there had ay rod 
ment at Wounded Knee. Cogswell 
., corroborated by a statement to the 
author from Will Maupin of Clay Center, 
Nebraska, who was head of the World- 
Herald bureau at Lincoln at the time and 
received Tibbles’ flash. Kelley’s story in 
the State-Journal was the first fairly- 


complete, eye-witness account published in 
any newspaper. 


and, while this fight was going on, 
the Seventh Cavalry, returning with 
its casualties and about fifty Indian 
prisoners, approached the agency. 
Thereupon the hostiles withdrew and 
the whole body of more than 4,000 
Indians once more retreated into the 
Bad Lands. 

Now for the first time this “phony 
war” seemed real, and the corre- 
spondents, listening to the sound of 
bullets whistling through the air and 
thudding into the buildings around 
them, could write about danger that 
was apparent and not imaginary. It 
became even more real the next day. 
On the morning of December 30 the 
wagon train of the Ninth Cavalry, 
bringing in supplies, was attacked 
within two miles of the agency and 
that afternoon occurred a hot little 
engagement known as the “Mission 
Fight.” Forsyth with eight troops 
of the Seventh and one piece of ar- 
tillery had gone to rescue the whites 
at the Catholic mission school five 
miles away, which had erroneously 
been reported under attack by the 
hostiles. As it turned out, Forsyth 
himself had to be rescued and this 
expedition nearly resulted in another 
“massacre” of Custer’s old regiment 
before Maj. Guy V. Henry of the 
Ninth Cavalry dashed to the aid of 
the Seventh and released its luckless 
commander from his predicament.” 

For the second time within twenty- 
four hours the correspondents could 
write about a pitched battle between 
the soldiers and the Sioux and they 
took full advantage of that fact. As 
usual, they exaggerated both the im- 
portance of the “Mission Fight” and 
the imminence of the danger which it 
forecast. For instance, Kelley during 


2° Mooney, Ghost Dance. 
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the next few days was busy sending 
dispatches to the State Journal in 
which he chronicled more than one 
“night of terror at Pine Ridge” when 
“pandemonium reigned supreme.”™ 
But since the Brule warriors, after 
two repulses by the “Buffalo soldiers” 
(Negro troopers of the Ninth Cav- 
alry), had joined their brethren in 
the Bad Lands, none of the predicted 
attacks on the agency materialized, 
although the correspondents con- 
tinued to send out their rumor-in- 
spired stories of bloody battles to 
come. 


N the meantime, Gen. Nelson A. 

Miles, commander of the Depart- 
ment of the Missouri, arrived at Pine 
Ridge to assume personal command 
of operations. He immediately im- 
proved the defenses of the agency 
and made new dispositions of the 
troops under his command to tighten 
the military cordon around the re- 
calcitrant tribesmen in the Bad 
Lands and convince them of the 
uselessness of further resistance. He 
sent Brooke into the field to take 
command of a part of these forces, 
a duty which this portly, but sensi- 
tive, officer no doubt welcomed. He 
probably was willing enough to risk 
his bulky frame as a target to In- 
dian bullets in preference to having 
it pricked persistently by journalistic 
pens. 

Miles’ relations with the press 
seem to have been much more cordial 
than Brooke’s had been. Therefore 
his cautious, but firm, policy of deal- 
ing with the Indians (including con- 
tinued efforts, aided by chiefs of the 


“friendlies,” to persuade the “hos- 


30 Nebraska State Journal, December 
31, 1890, and January 1, 1891. 
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tiles” that their wrongs would be 
speedily righted if they surrendered) 
was spared much of the criticism 
that the amateur military critics had 
leveled against his predecessor. This 
was true, even though he restricted 
the comings and goings of the jour- 
nalists even more than Brooke had 
done and, like that officer, refused 
to permit them to be present at his 
conferences with the Indian leaders.” 

But this did not prevent their 
indulging in speculation as to future 
military moves, nor in making “news 
stories” out of every wild rumor that 
came from out in the field where the 
troops, led by Brooke and Col. Eu- 
gene A. Carr of the Sixth Cavalry, 
were pressing forward steadily to 
force the Indians in toward the agen- 
cy. So the flood of scare stories, 
datelined Pine Ridge, continued un- 
abated. Then, too, the aftermath of 
Wounded Knee was proving even 
more sensational than the fight itself. 

On January 4 Miles had suspended 
Forsyth from command of the Sev- 
enth until two of his officers could 
make a thorough investigation of 
the Wounded Knee debacle. The 
reason given was Forsyth’s alleged 
improper disposal of his troops which, 
according to rumor, had resulted in 
many soldiers being killed or wound- 
ed by the fire of their comrades-in- 
arms. No doubt Miles’ action was in 
accordance with military policy but 
it is not unlikely that he was moti- 
vated by other factors and in these 
the press played an important role. 

In the East the friends of the In- 
dians were raising a clamor over 
the wrongs of the Sioux and the news- 
papers, especially the anti-adminis- 


%1 Teresa Dean d tch to the Chicago 
Herald, February Tae 
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tration journals, took up their out- 
cry against both the Indian Bureau 
and the War Department. There 
were ugly rumors that Sitting Bull’s 
death was no accident but the re- 
sult of a plot, to which General Miles 
was a party, to get rid of the “old 
Sioux troublemaker.” Even the Re- 
publican Chicago Tribune had re- 
ferred to his death as an “assassina- 
tion.” 

Two weeks later came the news 
of Wounded Knee which disclosed 
the fact that Indian women and chil- 


‘dren had been killed during the hot 


fighting in Big Foot’s camp. Even 
more shocking revelations were soon 
to come. A letter from Dr. Charles 
A. Eastman, published in the Boston 
Journal on January 8, and the report 
of Miss Elaine Goodale to Commis- 
sioner T. J. Morgan, published in 
the Washington Star during the same 
week, told the sickening story of the 
pursuit and slaughter of these non- 
combatants some distance from the 
camp. 

Both accounts were singularly 
temperate in tone and stated that 
the killing had been done by the un- 
disciplined soldiery, despite the 
orders of officers of the Seventh to 
“spare the squaws and children.” Not 
so restrained, however, were stories 
sent out by some of the correspond- 
ents who called Wounded Knee a 
“slaughter and without provocation.” 
Others, emphasizing the “treachery 
of the Indian attack” and the “valor 
of the soldiers” denied the charges 
that women and children had been 
wantonly killed at some distance 
from the camp. Thus began a con- 
troversy which, fanned by the press, 
raged for months the repercussions 


% Vestal, Sitting Bull, p. 818. 
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of which were to be heard at inter- 
vals for half a century thereafter. 

The controversy over Wounded 
Knee was only a part of the dispute 
over the whole question of the fed- 
eral government’s Indian policy and 
where lay the most blame for this par- 
ticular “war.” In Washington this 
dispute resolved itself into a game 
of “passing the buck” between the 
legislative and executive branches of 
the government. In the latter there 
were mutual recriminations between 
the Interior and War Departments, 
including the charge that “the mili- 
tary are to blame for all this trouble 
and that the presidential aspirations 
of General Miles and the desire of 
the Seventh Cavalry to revenge Cus- 
ter’s death precipitated the fight at 
Wounded Knee.” * 

Correspondents sympathetic to the 
frontier attitude toward the Indian 
reflected in their stories the settlers’ 
indignation when Miles suspended 
Forsyth and their feeling that the 
general was trying to make the colo- 
nel a scapegoat to divert Eastern 
criticism from himself. They also 
chronicled with evident satisfaction 
the fact that citizens of Nebraska 
were raising a fund to buy Forsyth 
a diamond-hilted saber as evidence 
of their approval of his conduct at 
Wounded Knee. Six weeks later this 
approval received the tacit indorse- 
ment of General Schofield, com- 
mander-in-chief of the army, Red- 
field Proctor, secretary of war, and 
President Harrison when the result 
of the military investigation, ordered 

%3 Statement Professor 0. T. Mason, 
curator of the Bureau of American Eth- 
nology, quoted by the Illustrated Ameri- 
can (v. 5, no. 51, p. 544) which began a 
He wenn crusade against the “corruption, 


ry and incompetency” of the Indian 
reau in 1890 and continued it until 1893. 
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by Miles, was made public on Febru- 
ary 12, 1891. It whitewashed not only 
Forsyth but the soldiers of the Sev- 
enth when it declared that “their 
behavior was characterized by skill, 
coolness, discretion and forbearance 
and reflects the highest possible credit 
upon the regiment.” 

In the meantime Miles’ skillful 
handling of the situation so far as 
the “hostiles” were concerned had 
brought about the surrender of all 
the bands which had fled to the Bad 
Lands. For two weeks the situation 
was potentially dangerous, though 
never so critical as the dispatches 
written by some of the correspond- 
ents during that time had indicated. 
As a matter of fact, there had been 
no serious clashes with the Indians 
since the “Mission Fight.” There 
were two small skirmishes in which 
the only casualties were Indian. 


HE last white man to lose his 

life in this “war” was Lieut. 
E. W. Casey of the Twenty-second 
Infantry, commander of a troop of 
Cheyenne Indian scouts, who was 
killed by Plenty Horses, a young 
Miniconjou and a survivor of Wound- 
ed Knee, while reconnoitering the 
camp of the hostiles on White Clay 
creek on January 7. Most of the cor- 
respondents made much of this un- 
fortunate event—unfortunate for 
both the army and the Indians, since 
Casey exerted great influence over 
the Cheyennes and had been deeply 
interested in their welfare—and wrote 
at length about this “newest example 
of Indian treachery.” When Plenty 
Horses was later arraigned in federal 
court on a charge of murder, how- 
ever, the judge acquitted him on the 
ground that, since the Sioux were 
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then at war and Casey was practical- 
ly a spy upon the Indian camp, Plen- 
ty Horse’s act came within the rules 
of war and was not murder in the 
legal sense of the word. 

The same correspondents who 
wrote so indignantly about the “mur- 
der” of this young officer were 
strangely silent a few days later 
when they had the opportunity to 
write one of the real hero tales of 
the whole “war.” That was the attack 
by a party of white men on two 
peaceful Ogallalas, Few Tails and 
One Feather, who were returning 
with their families from a hunting 
trip in the Black Hills under a pass 
from the agency. Few Tails was killed 
at the first fire, but One Feather 
stood off the attackers until the wom- 
en and children could escape. An 
army officer who heard their story 
when they reached Pine Ridge de- 
clared that this Indian’s feat “en- 
titles him to a place on the list of 
heroes”™ but One Feather’s name 
failed to make the headlines. Pre- 
sumably the majority of the cor- 
respondents there believed that pub- 
licizing heroism depended mainly 
upon the color of the hero’s skin— 
or they may have been only too 
sensitive to the frontier attitude on 
the Indian question and the penalty 
which it might exact from a corre- 
spondent who tried to give the red 
man’s side of it.” 


% Mooney, Ghost Dance, p. 890. 

%5 “‘When the gamblers and speculators in 
the adjacent railroad towns, who fat- 
tened on the situation, learned how Mr. 
and Mrs. Tibbles were ng to deflate 
their veritable balloons of war rumors, 
they made it a risky matter for Mr. Tib- 
bles to go to Rushville to telegraph his 
reports” — Cogswell Mss. Teresa Dean in 
a dispatch to the Chicago Herald, Febru- 
ary 5, 1891, says Mr. and Mrs. Tibbles 
“were obliged to leave the agency” and 
when they ped in Rushville, they were 
B to erstand they must get out 
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It is possible, though, that the 
oversight was due to the fact that 
a bigger story was near at hand. On 
January 12 the whole body of nearly 
4,000 Indians moved in near the 
agency and made known their desire 
for peace. To make sure that there 
would be no more stampedes, the 
troops closed in around them and 
four days later, on January 16, came 
the climax of the whole campaign— 
the formal surrender of their weapons 
and the delivery into the hands of 
the military of Short Bull, Kicking 
Bear and about twenty other promi- 
nent warriors to be held as hostages 
for the future good conduct of the 
Sioux. Soon afterwards Miles staged 
a “grand review” of all of his troops 
to impress upon the Indians the 
utter folly of any future attempts to 
resist the might of the white man. 

Both the surrender scene and the 
review afforded the correspondents 
an opportunity to write about a 
dramatic event from first hand in- 
formation, instead of relying on hear- 
say and rumor, and the result was 
some of the best newspaper writing 
of the entire “war”’—colorful and 
graphic description which compares 
favorably with any done by war cor- 
respondents before or since that 
time.” Among those who wrote such 
stories was the newly-arrived cor- 
respondent for the Washington Star, 
George H. Harries. 

Harries, who had spent several 
years on the frontier as a scout, sol- 
dier and newspaper man, was greatly 
amused at the “Wild West” preten- 
sions and warlike regalia of some of 
his journalistic colleagues. “So far as 


A example was the story writ- 
ten b arles G. Seymour of the 
Her which appears in Harper’s Weekly, 


February 7, 1891. 
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my observation goes there are but 
two correspondents here who are not 
round-shouldered because of the 
weapons and missiles they have had 
to carry around,” he wrote in one 
of his dispatches.” While there was 
little real reason for them to go about 
their journalistic tasks at the agency 
so heavily armed at that time, there 
is no denying that theirs was a po- 
tentially dangerous task in this “war 
as in previous conflicts with the In- 
dians. 

This was especially true when they 
ventured into the field, as the nar- 
row escapes of Allen and Kelley at 
Wounded Knee proved. It was borne 
out, too, in the experiences of two 
other correspondents—Frederic Rem- 
ington of Harper's Weekly and Ed- 
gar F. Medary of the New York 
Herald. While in the field, both fell 
in with parties of young Sioux who 
robbed them of their tobacco, then 
allowed them to go their way un- 
molested.* While the experiences of 

387 Washington Star, Jan. 17, 1891. 

38 Remington tells of his experience in 
Harper’s Weekly, January 81, 1891. Har- 
ries also has an account of the incident in 
his dispatch to the Washington Star 
Jan. 18, 1891. Medary’s account of = ad- 


venture is given in “A Retrospect” in the 
Publishers’ Auxiliary, June 5, 1948. 
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both fall in the category of “might 
have been killed,” the fact is that 
in both cases their lives were actually 
in danger. Indian history is filled 
with examples of excitable young 
bucks yielding to a sudden murder- 
ous impulse and killing for no ap- 
parent reason. That was the case of 
Plenty Horses and Lieutenant Casey, 
and what happened to that officer 
might easily have been the fate of 
both Remington and Medary. 


LL of which underlines the fact 

that newspaper correspondents 
who covered conflicts with the In- 
dians—even this “phony war” of 
1890-91—did take far more risks than 
those journalists who accompanied 
the armies in so-called “civilized war- 
fare.” Despite all their violations of 
newswriting principles—rumor-mon- 
gering, exaggeration, distortion and 
faking—the corps of correspondents 
who covered the Ghost Dance 
troubles of half a century ago are 
entitled to some recognition in the 
history of American journalism, along 
with their predecessors who rode with 
the army in more strenuous and more 
dangerous campaigns. 


Operations of the Press Division 
Of the Office of Censorship 


By Frank C. Clough 


Mr. Clough is the managing editor of the Emporia 
(Kan.) Gazette, now on leave from his news- 
paper to serve on the staff of the government's 
censorship agency. He is the author of “William 
Allen White of Emporia.” 


OW does censorship work? I 

have never even seen a censor.” 

That in substance is the cus- 
tomary remark of the average news- 
paper reader when the subject of 
wartime censorship is brought up. 
It reveals that despite the excellent 
job the nation’s press has done in 
adhering to the requests of the Of- 
fice of Censorship in Washington, 
D. C., the editors have done a rela- 
tively poor job of telling their read- 
ers about the workings of the cen- 
sorship. The average reader still 
seems to think that a long-nosed in- 
dividual, with thick glasses, a blue 
pencil and a sharp pair of scissors, 
or an Army or Navy officer similar- 
ly equipped, passes on every item 
published which pertains to the war. 
Most readers do not seem to 
know, apparently because they have 
not been fully informed on the sub- 
ject by the press, that censorship 
is voluntary, that every editor is 
his own censor and that the only 
government censors of domestic in- 
telligence are nine newspaper men 
in Washington who have left their 
regular jobs on leaves of absence 
for the duration to formulate a code 
of voluntary censorship and to as- 


sist editors of the country in becom- 
ing their own censors. 

When a newspaper reader is told 
that every editor is his own censor 
the next question the layman usu- 
ally raises is: “But how does he 
know what to censor?” To answer 
this and to get at the bottom of 
how censorship is organized in a 
democracy like the United States, 
let’s start at the beginning. 

First, we must take care of one 
misunderstanding. Many persons— 
and some editors—confuse the Of- 
fice of Censorship with the Office 
of War Information. They are as 
different in function and responsi- 
bility as day is from night. The OWI 
is an organization with a positive 
duty: to assemble and release news 
of the war to the newspapers, mag- 
azines and other information agen- 
cies. The Office of Censorship on 
the other hand has a negative duty: 
to keep from our enemies informa- 
tion which would endanger our se- 
curity. It releases nothing for pub- 
lication. OWI and the Office of 
Censorship have a working agree- 
ment under which each recognizes 
the other’s duties and each sticks 
to its own function. Persons seeking 
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news at the Office of Censorship are 
referred to the OWI or other proper 
government agencies, while the OWI 
or other agencies refer censorship 
questions to the Office of Censorship, 
which is the only organization 
charged by executive order and con- 
gressional action to perform censor- 
ship duties.’ 

There are two kinds of censor- 
ship in the United States, one of 
which is a border censorship, which 
covers all information crossing the 
boundaries of the nation. This is in 
charge of the Postal and Cable Di- 
visions of the Office of Censorship. 
The Postal Division handles all let- 
ters, newspapers, magazines, pic- 
tures and all other material crossing 
the border by mail. The Cable Divi- 
sion takes care of all messages, per- 
sonal, business or press, which cross 
our boundaries by wire, wireless or 
short wave radio. 

There is nothing voluntary about 
border censorship. It is a fundamen- 
tally important implement in main- 
taining our security and is carried 
on by direction of an act of Con- 
gress. It was designed to keep in- 
formation which might aid our ene- 
mies from getting out of the United 
States and it functions with only 
that purpose as the goal. Generally 
speaking, however, nearly everything 
published in this country under the 
requests of voluntary internal cen- 
sorship is permitted to leave the 

1 Byron Price, for many years an execu- 
tive of the Associated Press, was made di- 
rector of the Office of Censorship by execu- 
tive order of President Roosevelt. He has 
been on the job in Washington continually 
since he assumed the _ in mber, 
1941. Mr. Price is familiar with the Wash- 
ington scene. He was head of the Associ- 
ated Press Washington bureau for a num- 
ber of years before his transfer to New 


York where for six years he was executive 
news editor of the AP. 
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country. As far as the censorship 
is concerned no information that is 
available to a public outside of the 
United States is kept from our own 
people. 

The border censorship is per- 
formed by large staffs of men and 
women, all trained for the work, at 
stations strategically situated near 
the boundaries of the United States. 
Incidentally this operation of han- 
dling international mail and mes- 
sages accounts for more than 99 
per cent of the total cost of censor- 
ship. The remainder, less than 1 
per cent, is spent for internal cen- 
sorship—the voluntary censorship of 
the press and the radio. 

Censorship of the domestic press 
is in charge of the Press Division 
of the Office of Censorship. The di- 
vision is headed by Jack Lockhart, 
managing editor of the Memphis 
Commercial Appeal, whose title is 
assistant director. Mr. Lockhart was 
one of the first men called to serve 
on the staff of the Press Division 
and until July this year he was in 
charge of the office at night. He 
succeeded N. R. Howard as assist- 
ant director in charge of the Press 
Division when Mr. Howard was 
called hom. to resume his post as 
editor of the Cleveland News. Eight 
men, all working newspaper men 
who have leaves of absence from 
their papers for the duration, are 
the other members of the Press Di- 
vision. There are no branch offices 
for domestic censorship and all of 
the work of the Press Division is 

2 While this article deals with voluntary 
censorship of the press, it should be men- 
tioned that radio censorship is almost iden- 
tical and the code for broadcasters almost 
parallels that for the press. The slight dif- 
ferences place a few more restrictions — 


radio because of its speed in making in 
mation available over a large territt ry 
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handled by mail, telegraph or tele- 
phone by these nine men in Wash- 
ington. 


A“ of the requests of the Office 
of Censorship to the editors of 
the United States are contained in 
a small, fifteen-page pamphlet, seven 
pages of which are devoted to the 
index to aid editors in finding the 
subjects covered in the body of the 
Code of Wartime Practices for the 
American Press, first issued in Jan- 
uary, 1942. The Code was revised 
in June, 1942, and again in Febru- 
ary of this year, the revisions being 
based on previous experiences and 
developments of the war and in 
anticipation of things to come. As 
the Code was revised, the restric- 
tions were lessened because the pur- 
pose of censorship is not to see how 
much information can be kept out 
of print, but to determine how much 
can be printed without aiding our 
enemies. 

More than 60,000 copies of each 
issue of the Code have been dis- 
tributed. Directories and lists of all 
kinds were checked so that no one 
who should have the Code would 
be overlooked. As a result, copies of 
the Code were mailed to approxi- 
mately 2,700 daily newspapers, 
11,000 weekly newspapers, 7,000 
general periodicals, 5,000 trade, 
scientific and professional journals, 
14,000 business house organs and 
about 9,000 miscellaneous publica- 
tions, including church and lodge 
bulletins and news letters, civic or- 
ganization publications and similar 
papers. 

At first glance the Code of War- 
time Practices for the American 
Press may look technical or in- 


volved, but not one lawyer had a 
hand in its composition and the 
text of the Code is easy to under- 
stand. It was written by newspaper 
men in language every reader of 
the Code should be able to follow 
and its sole purpose is to keep out 
of print facts which might aid our 
enemies and injure the war effort 
of the United States and its Allies. 
The field of opinion is not touched 
in American censorship and there is 
not one word in the Code which 
even hints that an editor should not 
give utterance to his opinions and 
his criticisms. If an editor thinks 
things are not moving along satis- 
factorily, he can still criticize his 
government—the President, the 
Army, the Navy, the Office of Cen- 
sorship or any other department— 
as long as his criticism does not 
reveal facts which involve security 
and would aid our enemies. Of 
course, if criticism reaches the se- 
ditious stage, that is a matter for 
the Department of Justice and the 
courts and censorship has no part 
in that. 

The Code has seventeen clauses, 
each setting forth certain classifica- 
tions of news which the Office of 
Censorship requests be not pub- 
lished unless it is made available for 
publication by appropriate author- 
ity. An appropriate authority is the 
department of government directly 
concerned with the class of news 
in question. The War Department 
is the appropriate authority for all 
things pertaining to the Army, the 
Navy is appropriate authority for 
all naval matters, including the 
movement of all ships. The Mari- 
time Commission is appropriate 
authority for merchant vessels, the 
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White House for matters pertaining 
to the President, the State Depart- 
ment for affairs of state and so on 
for every activity of our war effort. 
We in the Office of Censorship are 
not war experts. We are just ordi- 
nary newspaper men and we cannot 
know all of the facts which should 
or should not be revealed. All we 
can do is set up these classifications 
of news and ask that editors re- 
frain from printing such news unless 
it has been released by an appro- 
priate authority. An editor may not 
like some of the men who run the 
various departments of the govern- 
ment and who are appropriate 
authorities. He may disagree with 
their policies. But the fact remains 
they are in responsible positions and 
as such they should be the judges of 
what facts might damage our war 
effort and injure our security. But 
these appropriate authorities must 
be able to convince the Office of 
Censorship that security is involved, 
or the Office of Censorship will not 
hold the line and ask papers not to 
print the information. 

What if an editor does print some- 
thing that is restricted by the Code? 
He will get a letter or, if it is very 
important, a telephone call or tel- 
egram from the Office of Censorship, 
seeking his cooperation. The Office 
of Censorship may learn about a 
violation in one of the many papers 
read daily by the Press Division. A 
paper, which has been holding up 
the same restricted information, may 
protest because another editor print- 
ed it. Another way the Office of 
Censorship learns about violations 
is through newspapers and other 
printed matter mailed out of the 
country. These are read at postal 


censorship stations and if Code vio- 
lations are found, the restricted in- 
formation is cut out of the papers 
and the Press Division in Washing- 
ton is notified. Sometimes readers 
send in clippings or whole news- 
papers if they have read an item or 
items they believe should not have 
been printed. Readers are vigilant 
policemen for voluntary censorship, 
although as a general rule the stories 
the readers question are harmless 
and contain nothing the enemy 
doesn’t already know. Readers com- 
plain oftener about criticism and 
editorials against policies or pro- 
grams they themselves support than 
they do about factual information in 
which security is involved. 

All the clauses of the Code are 
of equal importance. Probably all 
of them, the Armed Forces, Ship 
Movements, Ship Sinkings, Attacks 
by Air, Weather and other clauses, 
have been violated in minor in- 
stances. Today, however, there are 
two clauses which are particularly 
disturbing to the Press Division 
since both are being violated by 
many publications, particularly the 
smaller papers, the weeklies, small 
dailies, trade journals, church bul- 
letins, school papers, alumni bul- 
letins and house organs. The larger 
papers are doing a much better job 
of complying with these two re- 
quests. 

One clause under discussion con- 
cerns the publishing of military ad- 
dresses revealing units assigned to 
service outside of the United 
States which are about to embark 
or which are assigned for coastal 
defense duty. Along with this goes 
the printing of the names of ships 
with the names of Navy personnel 
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and the bases of these vessels. These 
types of information are covered in 
the Armed Forces clause of the 
Code. Despite the continued cam- 
paign to keep people from discus- 
sing military information, it is pos- 
sible for enemy agents to talk with 
families of men in service and to 
learn which military units are in 
certain areas of foreign service and 
where various ships are operating. 
But even though enemy agents do 
seek to gain vital information by 
such means, it isn’t as easy for them 
to get such information through con- 
tact with individual civilians as it 
is for them to obtain it by the sedu- 
lous reading of newspapers. For that 
reason the Office of Censorship asks 
editors not to reveal these military 
unit and ship identifications. Papers 
are watched closely by enemy 
agents, reports are sent to enemy 
clearing houses and men with plenty 
of military experience piece together 
pieces of seemingly harmless infor- 
mation to ascertain what troops and 
ships we have at individual action 
points. 

The Combat Zone Interviews and 
Letters clause of the Code contains 
another important request. It asks 
that interviews with service men or 
civilians from zones of combat be 
submitted before publication to the 
Office of Censorship or the appro- 
priate Army or Navy public rela- 
tions officer. This is most important. 
Many service men now are returning 
from combat zones with thrilling 
tales of war. They have been in- 
structed not to talk about military 
operations at the time their leaves 
are granted but many of them do 
talk, nevertheless. Frequently they 
tell many things that the enemy 


wants to know and that an espio- 
nage agent will learn if the inter- 
views are printed just as they come 
from the lips of service men. 

Many editors do not have Army 
or Navy public relations men in 
their communities. This is particu- 
larly true in small towns. But they 
can still follow the Code and easily 
clear their interviews. Most inter- 
views are not “spot stories” and a 
delay of a day or two will not affect 
the interest or timeliness of the in- 
terview. Certainly a little delay is 
not too much to ask when our na- 
tion’s security is involved. 

If an editor has no Army or 
Naval officer close at hand with 
whom to clear his interviews, he can 
get clearance through the Office of 
Censorship easily and quickly. 
Stories mailed to Washington are 
promptly checked and expeditiously 
returned. If unusual speed is de- 
sirable, the editor can make a car- 
bon of the story, send it to the 
Office of Censorship and ask for 
telegraphic clearance. 

Someone once described a censor 
as a man with the eye of a hawk, 
the memory of an elephant, the 
nose of a bloodhound, the heart of 
a lion, the vigilance of an owl, the 
voice of a dove, the sagacity of 
Solomon, the patience of Job, the 
imperturbability of the Sphinx. The 
men in the Press Division of the 
Office of Censorship are not all of 
those things. They are just a group 
of working newspaper men trying 
to do as well as they can a job 
which someone has to do. But it is 
every editor’s job, too. Each is his 
own censor and if each does his part, 
the progress of the war will be favor- 
ably affected. 


Legislation Governing 
The Newspapers of Sweden 


By Sten Dehlgren 


Mr. Dehlgren is editor-in-chief of Dagens Ny- 
heter, a liberal daily newspaper published in 
Stockholm. This article outlines the Constitu- 
tional provisions and enactments normally gov- 
erning the press, as well as wartime measures. 


HE Swedish press is free in the 

sense that the editor in practi- 
cally every case manages his news- 
paper in absolute independence, 
without the owner of the newspaper 
or the principal shareholders influ- 
encing its policy. The opinion of a 
newspaper is still, fortunately, the 
opinion of the editor or the political 
editor, and editors see to it that the 
whole newspaper reflects their views. 
News space is never on sale in Swe- 
den nor do advertisers, or groups of 
advertisers, influence a newspaper’s 
political attitude. 

Moreover, the newspapers them- 
selves own their main source of news, 
Tidningarnas Telegrambyrad (The 
Newspapers Telegraph Bureau) com- 
monly known as TT, as well as the 
organization which distributes and 
sells newspapers and periodicals all 
over the country, Swenska Press- 
byran, (The Swedish Press Bureau) . 
The newspapers also have the con- 
trolling interest in the Swedish 
Broadcasting Company (A.B. Radio- 
tjdnst). It is therefore impossible for 
these organizations to exercise an un- 
desirable influence on the set-up and 
general policy of individual news- 
papers. 


Another indication of the freedom 
of the Swedish press is the voluntary 
nature of the arrangements which 
have been made to supervise it. In 
normal times this action was largely 
voluntary, and even now, when the 
World War has placed Sweden in a 
position which necessitates a closer 
supervision of the press, this is main- 
ly based on the loyal and voluntary 
cooperation of the press with the 
authorities in the best interest of 
the country. 

Even before the war, there were 
a number of Swedish press organiza- 
tions designed to deal with press and 
publicity matters. These organiza- 
tions, which still exist, have mate- 
rially contributed to the framing of 
the regulations which serve to deal 
with such questions during the war. 
The oldest of them is Publicist Klub- 
ben (The Publicist Club), which 
was founded as long ago as 1874. 
The principal object of Publicist 
Klubben is to preserve the good name 
and the sense of responsibility of the 
journalistic profession. Then there is 
the Association of Swedish News- 
paper Publishers (Svenska Tidnings- 
utgivareféreningen), which manages 
the newspapers’ joint economic in- 


terests, the Newspaper Employers’ 
Society (Tidningarnas Arbetsgivare- 
férening), which negotiates with the 
workers’ trade unions, and the Swed- 
ish Journalists’ Association (Svenska 
Journalistféreningen), which protects 
the interests of the journalists them- 
selves. 

These three great press organiza- 
tions finally maintain a joint Opinion 
Council, or tribunal, which not only 
deals with differences among individ- 
ual journalists and newspaper pro- 
prietors, but also gives its opinion on 
general press matters. Furthermore, 
anyone who considers that a news- 
paper has acted incorrectly can ap- 
peal to this tribunal without the of- 
fense having been grave enough to 
justify a summons under the Law 
of the Freedom of the Press. 

Before giving a brief survey of 
Swedish press legislation and its prin- 
ciples, I should like to touch upon 
an institution which present condi- 
tions have brought into being and 
which is of great importance to the 
press—the Government Information 
Board. In critical times it is natu- 
rally important that no military in- 
formation of a secret nature should 
by negligence or malice be made 
public, and that the steps which the 
Government and the authorities are 
compelled to take should be explained 
to the public, which may find it dif- 
ficult to comprehend the sometimes 
complicated language of official de- 
crees. The Information Board, em- 
ploying a number of journalists, sup- 
plies the press with articles about 
official actions. The newspapers are 
at liberty to publish or not to pub- 
lish these articles. The Board also 
examines the contents of all printed 
publications and prepares communi- 
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qués regarding Swedish military af- 


fairs. 


N addition to the Information 

Board, there is the Press Council, 
the task of which is to promote good 
relations between the press and the 
authorities and to be an instrument 
of self-discipline for the press. The 
members of this Council are nomi- 
nated by the press organizations and 
appointed by the Government. 

The Press Council issues warnings, 
public or confidential, to any news- 
paper which has abused the freedom 
of the press. The Council may also 
be consulted in matters connected 
with the introduction of pre-censor- 
ship, such as the framing of the in- 
structions necessary for this purpose 
and the appointment of local censors, 
should the situation become such as 
to warrant the introduction of pre- 
censorship. This, however, is a de- 
velopment which fortunately has not 
been seriously considered hitherto. 

The Press Council has come into 
being because the Government main- 
tains that administrative interference 
in the activities of the press should 
be exercised only when it is abso- 
lutely necessary. The official view is: 
“The value of the support which the 
responsible press gives to the coun- 
try’s foreign policy is increased if it 
becomes evident both to the press 
and to the public that this support 
is given after due consideration and 
out of personal conviction.” It is 
clear from this sentence—which is 
taken from a statement by the For- 
eign Minister—that the voluntary 
principle expresses the general demo- 
cratic view in press and publicity 
matters. The Press Council is in fact 
one of the best expressions of the 
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authorities’ and the newspapers’ ef- 
forts to preserve the freedom of the 
press as intact as possible at a crit- 
ical time. 

It is difficult for the press of a small 
nation, which desires to remain neu- 
tral in a conflict between great and 
powerful states, to maintain an abso- 
lutely correct and neutral attitude. 
Both the small country itself and the 
mouthpiece of public opinion, the 
press, receive the closest attention 
from both sides, and the greatest 
watchfulness is therefore essential if 
no justification is to be given for 
criticism. 

It may be illuminating to quote 
some extracts from a circular which 
the Press Council and the Informa- 
tion Board have issued to the press: 


If communiqués from the belligerents 
regarding one and the same matter do 
not correspond, it is inadvisable to 
adopt an attitude which supports one 
side or the other. . . . 

As far as the material received per- 
mits, attempts should be made not to 
give prominence to the reports of one 
side at the expense of the other. . . . 

Derogatory statements which cast a 
slur on the actions of foreign armed 
forces must, unless fully confirmed, be 
carefully avoided. .. . 

Headlines, both on posters and in 
the newspapers, should be worded in 
such a way as to avoid favoring one 
side or the other. 

Editorials and surveys, as well as 
articles discussing military events or 
the military situation, should be strictly 
objective. . . . 


It should be evident from the 
above that, with the help of volun- 
tarily established institutions, the 
Swedish press has taken steps to keep 
alive the sense of responsibility 
which should always accompany the 
use of the printed word. It may be 
added that the great majority of 


Swedish newspapers try to follow 
very closely the various instructions 
issued by their own organizations or 
by the Information Board, although 
these instructions are only recom- 
mendations and their violation does 
not render the offender liable to pun- 
ishment. 

Cases may arise when the con- 
tents of a printed publication are so 
offensive or dangerous to the public 
interest that those responsible must 
be punished. The Law of the Free- 
dom of the Press deals with the ques- 
tion of responsibility, specifies the 
offenses and prescribes the punish- 
ment. As long ago as the middle of the 
eighteenth century a writer formu- 
lated the principles of press freedom 
which underlie all Swedish legisla- 
tion in this field, including the pres- 
ent, which, although later frequent- 
ly revised, was first introduced in 
1812. The writer stated: 


The freedom of the is a people’s 
invaluable and solemnly expressed right 
to enlightenment. The freedom of writ- 
ing is the same in a State as the free- 
dom of thought in one’s soul and the 
freedom of speech in one’s relations 
with other people. They are equally 
rt ata and have but one law — the 
truth. 


HE Law of the Freedom of the 

Press is a part of the Swedish 
Constitution, and therefore cannot be 
modified without the approval of 
two sessions of the Riksdag, or Na- 
tional Parliament, separated by an 
election. It is so framed that there 
is a danger zone around every main 
type of crime described in the law, 
and in this zone a writer moves at 
his own risk. Within this zone, every- 
thing has been done to ensure that 
only a person guilty of malice is pun- 


ished, and that administrative action 
is avoided. In the latter respect, how- 
ever, the absolute freedom of the 
press has been somewhat restricted 
by an amendment of the law, which 
was finally adopted by the Swedish 
Riksdag in 1941. This was directly 
due to the political situation, which 
was regarded as so critical that the 
Government had to have the means 
of preventing utterances which for 
one reason or another might be con- 
sidered dangerous to the country or 
to its neutrality. 

Every newspaper has to have a 
legal publisher who, after an appli- 
cation has been made by the pro- 
prietor of the newspaper, receives a 
publishing permit. The legal pub- 
lisher shall be the editor of the news- 
paper, or his second-in-command, 
and he shall have such influence over 
the editing of the newspaper that 
nothing may be printed against his 
wishes. His name shall be printed on 
every issue of the newspaper, and he 
is responsible for the entire contents 
of the paper, even for the advertise- 
ments. The head of the newspaper 
should be able to choose his assist- 
ants and organize the concern in such 
a manner that every doubtful ad- 
vertisement can be submitted to him 
before it has been published. 

If the newspaper is prosecuted, 
the legal publisher has to appear 
before a court of law. His case is 
then heard by a jury of nine persons: 
five appointed by the court, and two 
by each party. The jurors appointed 
by the court are chosen by lot from 
a panel of 40 persons, appointed for 
a period of three years. That is the 
usual procedure, but the case can 
also be tried by a court without a 


jury if both parties agree. 
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The Minister of Justice can also 
stop the distribution of a publica- 
tion by sequestration, but such a 
measure must be followed by a prose- 
cution within eight days, and it is 
then for the court to give judgment 
in accordance with the verdict of the 
jury. Similarly, a military com- 
mander may confiscate a publication 
which evidently undermines disci- 
pline, but this measure is also pro- 
visional and must be submitted to 
a court of law for confirmation. 

There is no pre-censorship in 
Sweden, and nothing can be done 
before a publication has actually ap- 
peared. Before the new law was 
passed the only administrative action 
which could be taken was when a 
publication was not libelous but had 
“given rise to misunderstanding with 
a foreign power”; it could then be 
summarily confiscated. This provi- 
sion was never enforced before the 
present war, but has been applied not 
infrequently since September, 1939. 

The same provision is contained 
in the revised law which was adopted 
by the 1941 Riksdag, with the modi- 
fication that the Government, and 
not the Minister of Justice alone, 
shall issue such an order. Both the 
newspapers and the Press Council 
have, meanwhile, strongly reacted 
against the application of this edict. 


be addition, new administrative 
measures against the press have 
been introduced. The first is the 
transport ban, which prohibits the 
carrying of a newspaper by postal, 
railway, or bus services. This ban 
can be applied by the Government 
for a certain period to any newspaper 
which has at one time or another 
been convicted of an offense against 
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the Law of the Freedom of the Press. 
In addition, pre-censorship can be 
applied when there is danger of war 
in order to prevent the publication 
of matter which might damage the 
interest of the realm in relation to 
foreign powers. Finally, when the 
country is at war, publications which 
endanger the security of the State 
may be suppressed. 

The transport and publishing bans 
and the censorship—three provisions 
to which the Swedish press is unac- 
customed, and which it does not wel- 
come—are contained in enabling 
laws granting the Government the 
necessary powers for one year at a 
time. As mentioned, the Law of the 
Freedom of the Press is a part of 
the Swedish Constitution, and modi- 
fications must be approved by two 
different Riksdags. Censorship and 
a publishing ban can, however, be 
applied by one Riksdag, but only if 
a three-quarters majority is ob- 
tained in both Chambers. 

Our democratic rule, with which we 
Swedes are satisfied and under which 
we have shown that in competition 
with other nations we can make both 
material and cultural progress, is 
nothing new and has not been im- 
ported from any foreign country. It 
is purely Swedish, and has been 
evolved over a very long period dur- 
ing the development of our nation. 
It provides first that the people 
themselves shall determine the man- 
ner in which their country shall be 
governed, and secondly that every 
citizen shall possess, within the lim- 
its of the laws adopted by the nation 
itself, not just abstract freedom but 
a number of definite and concrete 
liberties. 

The first Swedish Riksdag met in 


the year 1435, and in Europe’s oldest 
written Constitution, the Swedish 
Laws of Government of 1809, the 
most important of these liberties are 
defined. We in Sweden feel that in 


order that a democratic system of 


government, such as the Swedish 
Government is, shall work efficiently 
the citizens themselves must possess 
self-discipline and must realize that 
freedom involves responsibility. We 
feel also that the best means of 
achieving this are enlightenment and 
education for everyone, and not just 
for a privileged few. Sweden adopted 
this principle at an early stage and 
continues to follow it zealously. 
Public enlightenment and discipline 
foster understanding for what the 
country demands, and stimulate a 
feeling of cooperation. 

The Swedish political parties are 
few in number, and at this dangerous 
time they bear the responsibility of 
government jointly. The people have 
not hesitated to give the Govern- 
ment, through their representatives 
in the Riksdag, the powers necessary 
for the adoption of instantaneous de- 
cisions of vital national importance 
at this time of crisis. The Govern- 
ment’s authority and power to act 
have been enhanced by the self- 
discipline and sense of responsibility 
of the people. But the best instru- 
ment for providing the necessary in- 
formation and for furthering public 
enlightenment is a free and inde- 
pendent press. 

A free press is also needed as a 
forum where ideas on current topics 
can be exchanged. Misunderstand- 
ings can be eliminated and argu- 
ments put forward only when criti- 


 cism is allowed to express itself and 


be aired in public. 


Newspaper Confidence Laws— 


Their Extent and Provisions 


By Walter A. Steigleman 


Mr. Steigleman, now a senior news analyst in 
Washington, wrote for the March QuaRTERLY an 
article on the legal status of the police blotter. 
He was formerly an assistant in the School of 
Journalism, University of Wisconsin. 


N 1896 while a Maryland grand 

jury was considering an import- 
ant case, John T. Morris, reporter 
(and later city editor) of the Balti- 
more Sun, accurately predicted an 
indictment. Called before the jurors 
who were incensed at his “pipeline” 
into their deliberations, Morris per- 
sistently refused to disclose the 
source of his information. 

Informed by the presiding judge 
that they had power to hold Morris 
in contempt, the jurors cited the 
reporter, and he spent four days in 
the city jail until the jury’s term 
ended. 

While Morris was serving his 
term, the Sun editorially began a 
campaign which resulted in the pas- 
sage by the Maryland legislature on 
April 2, 1896, of a law to protect a 
newspaper man from divulging his 
news source.’ It was thirty-seven 
years later before another state — 


1 Letter to writer from Baltimore Sun. 


ryland law received a 
test in 1925 when a Carroll Count jury at 
Westminster, Md., cited Editor Hamilton 
Owens for refusin, to disclose the letter 
writer who complained to the Sun that the 
county was overrun with leggers. A 
two-man court decided a letter to the ed- 
was freed of the 


New Jersey — followed Maryland’s 
example in adopting what have be- 
come known as “shield” laws. 

Spurred by the Martin Mooney 
case* in New York in 1935, asso- 
ciations of publishers, newspaper 
men, journalism organs and Sigma 
Delta Chi went to work on protec- 
tive laws and despite vigorous oppo- 
sition from bench, bar and legal 
writers, eight other states by 1941 
had clothed reporters with this pro- 
tection. 

A decision of the New Jersey su- 
preme court on February 8, 1943,* 
in the opinion of the writer, threat- 
ens the mental security of newspa- 
per men who have taken refuge in 
the protection of these shield laws. 
The decision leads to a re-evaluation 
of the whole question of privileged 
communications as it affects newspa- 


2 Reporter Martin Mooney of 


York Journal-American re 
close to a grand jury the ‘ 


who told hi 


tenced to thirty 
The Court of Ap 
affi 


ays in jail for contempt. 
peals in January, 1936, 


enter 
8 State v. Donovan et al., which = 
in the Atlantic reports as 


the New 
sed to dis- 
‘higher 
——— m the numbers and policy 
Me racket was operating despite a “cleanup” 
See also The Sun-papers of Baltimore, pT 

ce and Mooney drop 
an_ unfinished he was in 
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pers, and a survey just completed of 
the forty-eight states shows that 
statute books alone fail to give a 
true picture of the problem.‘ 

The attorneys general of two 
states having shield laws express 
uncertainty as to how the courts 
may interpret them. Another state 
has a proviso which may not afford 
complete protection. On the other 
hand, the chief legal officers of two 
states having no statutes believe 
court decisions establish this protec- 
tion. In one state, the attorney gen- 
eral is of the unofficial opinion that 
a law making police information 
privileged may be interpreted also as 
protecting news sources. One state 
permits presiding judges to deter- 
mine individual cases. Three states 
by court decisions definitely deny 
such protection. And finally, in some 
states which have never determined 
the question either by legislative ac- 
tion or judicial construction, attor- 
neys general are divided in their 
views on the problem. In one of 
them a trial court rejected a plea 
of privileged communications, but 
no appeal was taken for final deter- 
minaticn® 

The New Jersey supreme court in 
its decision in the so-called Bayonne 
vice cases ruled that three Hudson 

*Survey made by the author with the 
assistance of Prof. Frank Thayer, School 


of Journalism, Universi of Wisconsin. 
See table at end for detailed summary by 


tes. 

5 The question of privileged communi- 
cations is an old legal one. This relation- 
ship between attorney and client was rec- 
ognized during the days of Queen Eliza- 
beth. The husband and wife relationship 
also was recognized in common law, and 
now practically all jurisdictions by statute 
include priest and penitent, physician and 

tient and government and informer. 

isiana has added certified public ac- 
countants, and Oregon includes stenogra- 


phers. who may not be examined as to any ~ 


communication made by their employers in 
the course of professional employment. 
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County editors must tell how cer- 
tain interviews obtained by their 
papers from some city officials 
reached their publication offices. The 
court, assuming but not deciding 
that the shield law was constitu- 
tional, confined itself to considering 
whether either the wording or the 
intent of the statute protected the 
editors in their refusal to disclose 
the vehicle of transmission. The 
court said: 


On the postulate of the quoted 
testimony, the sources of the newspa- 
per interviews are known. They are 
the men to whom the interviews are 
attributed. What is not known is: 
Who physically transported the state- 
ments to their named destination? It 
will be seen that there is here no onus 
upon the newspaper: there is no ques- 
tion of the surreptitious acquisition 
of news or of the printing of matter 
that was not authorized. In fine, the 
inquiry goes not to the source, but to 
the messenger by whom the article 
was taken to the publication office 
where the author or “source” intended 
it should go—a fact which ordinarily 
would be merely a minor incident and 
here assumes materiality only because 
of an issue which does not involve the 
newspaper or the actual publication. 
The acts of communication a “story” 
to the newspaper offices and of pub- 
lication were the objectives of the 
author or “source.” No reason legiti- 
mate to the legislative intent as we 
understand that intent appears why 
the vehicle of transmission should not 
be revealed. 


Continuing, the court gave this 
interesting indication that it would 
insist upon a strict interpretation of 
the statute: 


A phase of the statute which sug- 
gests limited application is that the 
privilege is not made absolute in the 
sense that the statute forbids a news- 
paper editor to make answer—such a 
privilege, for instance, as prohibits an 
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attorney from divulging communica- 
tions entrusted to him by his client— 
but leaves the witness free to tell or 
not to tell as he may choose. Thus, it 
depends, not upon the issue, or upon 
the rules of evidence, or upon the 
judgment of the court or other im- 
partial arbiter, but upon the uncon- 
trolled determination of the witness 
whether he will help or hinder an in- 
quiry; and that condition is fraught 
with such serious consequences upon 
third persons that it ought not to 
be applied unless the facts are clearly 
within the preview of the statute. 


Justice Donges, in dissenting to 
the portion of the opinion covered 
by the “shield” law, said: 


My interpretation of the purpose 
and language of the statute is that a 
newspaper man is not compelled to 
disclose the means by which he ob- 
tained information published in his 
paper. The “source” of the newspaper 
man’s information is the agency, per- 
son or means by which the informa- 
tion was communicated to him, and 
not the person who is said to have 
originated the news. As I construe it, 
the statute was designed to avoid dis- 
closure of the name of the person who 
supplied the information, hence I can- 
not agree with the construction of the 
majority opinion. 

Samuel Pesin, Jersey City lawyer 
who as a member of the assembly 
sponsored. the protective bill, be- 
lieves the majority decision renders 
the statute “useless and meaning- 
less.” He said: 


Justice Donges has fully grasped 
and interpreted the true intention of 
the legislature when it passed the law. 
I was present when the bill was de- 
bated in both houses and I know that 
the legislature intended that full pro- 
tection be given to newspaper men 
from disclosing the source of any in- 
formation obtained by them and pub- 
lished in the newspaper on which they 
* Jersey Journal, Feb. 28, 1948. 


may be employed, connected with or 


supreme court will be to render the 
statute useless and meaningless. As 
far as the newspaper man is concerned 
the messenger is the source of infor- 
mation. Where did the newspaper man 
get his information? From the mes- 
senger. If the messenger is the author, 
then the newspaper man has given all 
the information that the statute meant 
to let him keep to himself. On the 
other hand, if the messenger is not the 
author, then the identity of the author 
can be established by summoning the 
messenger to testify. Since the mes- 
senger is not immune he will be forced 
to disclose the source of the informa- 
tion. Thus by this means the clear in- 
tent of the statute is nullified. 

“The source of any information,” as 
referred to in the statute, means the 
whole source, the entire source, and 
anything and everything that is in 
any wise part of that source. 


Editor & Publisher in an editorial 


comment, said: 


Editors of three New Jersey news- 
papers have been ordered by the su- 
preme court of that state to reveal 
how news concerning a vice inquiry 
reached their offices. The court’s 
opinion holds that the New Jersey 
statute which protects newspaper con- 
fidences is constitutional, but that it 
does not cover the answer to the par- 
ticular question that the investigating 
commissioner asked. . . . 

Obviously, the identity of the mes- 
sengers is not the final objective of the 
question. The investigation, properly 
enough, is seeking the principals for 
whom the messengers acted. The edi- 
tors have the law to guard themselves 
and their papers against penalties for 
revelation of a source of confidential 
information, and with that privileged 
protection they also have the respon- 
sibility of not interfering with the 
processes of justice. The editors con- 
cerned know their duties as citizens 
as well as their professional obliga- 
tions. They will not obstruct justice. 


employed. 
; The result of the decision by the 
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Neither will they allow any political 
purpose to be served by aX a hole 
in the law that was designed to pro- 
tect honest journalism from political 
persecution. 


HE New Jersey shield law, which 

follows closely the early Mary- 
land one and which is a pattern for 
most of the later statutes, reads: 


Privilege as to source of information 
obtained in connection with newspaper 
work. No person engaged in, connected 
with or employed on any newspaper 
shall be compelled to disclose in any 
legal proceeding or trial, before any 
court, before any grand jury of any 
county or any petit jury of any court, 
before the presiding officer of any 
tribunal or his agent, or before any 
committee of the legislature, or else- 
where, the source of any information 
procured or obtained by him and pub- 
lished in the newspaper on which he is 
engaged, connected with or employed. 

As used in this section the word 
“court” means and includes the court 
of errors and appeals, the court of 
chancery, the supreme court, the cir- 
cuit court, the prerogative court, the 
orphans’ court, the surrogate’s court, 
the court of common pleas, the court 
of oyer and terminer, the court of 
quarter sessions, the court of special 
sessions, any magistrate’s or recorder’s 
court, and any tribunal, commission 
or inquest operating under any order 
of any of the above enumerated 
courts.* 


Maryland’s early statute did not 
escape criticism from bench and bar, 
one lawyer expressing his disapproval 
in these words: 


In Maryland, they have a statute 
making the most irresponsible tramp 
reporter a privileged person in the 
matter of communications the same as 
doctors and lawyers. 


Editor Publisher, Feb. 1948. 
® Revised Statutes of New Jersey, Sec- 


tion 2:97-11. 
® John Henderson Garnsey, “The De- 


But the fury of the attack on 
these statutes which Wigmore calls 
“legislative novelties” was un- 
leashed after the Mooney case 
spurred newspaper men in many 
states to seek statutory protection. 

Affirming Mooney’s sentence Jan- 
uary 7, 1936, the court of appeals 
followed the reasoning of Wigmore “ 
that “. . . in general, the mere fact 
that a communication was made in 
express confidence or in the implied 
confidence of a confidential relation 
does not create a privilege.” 


This rule (said the court) is not 
questioned today. No pledge of pri- 
vacy nor oath of secrecy can avail 
against a man for the truth in a court 
of justice. . 

The pellay of the law is to require 
the disclosure of all information by 
witnesses in order that justice may 
prevail. The granting of a privilege 
from such disclosure constitutes an ex- 
ception to the general rule. In the ad- 
ministration of justice, the existence of 
the privilege from disclosure as it now 
exists often in particular cases works 
a hardship. The tendency is not to ex- 
tend the classes to whom the privi- 
lege from disclosure is granted but to 
restrict that privilege.” 

In a decision 23 years earlier, the 
Supreme Court of New Jersey made 
this ruling which is widely accepted 
in states without statutes: 


mand for Sensational Journals,” Arena, 
18 :688, Nov., 1897. 


10 3 Wigmore on Evidence, Sec. 2286, 
8 (1940). 


Wigmore on Evidence, (p. 1) Sec. 


12 People ex. rel. Mooney v. Sheriff of 
New York County, 199 NE 415. For some 
earlier decisions in which courts 

opted the same rule see ex parte Law- 
rence, 116 Cal. 298, 48 P 124; People v. 
Durant, 116 Cal. 179, 48 P 75; Joslyn v. 
People, 67 Colo. 297, 184 P 875; Plunkett 
v. Hamilton, 186 Ga. 72, 70 SE 781; in re 
Grunow, 85 A 1011 (New Jersey) and 
others. 
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In effect he (a Jersey Journal re- 
porter) pleaded a privilege which finds 
no countenance in law. Such an im- 
munity as claimed by the defendant 
would be far reaching in its effect and 
detrimental to the due administration 
of the law. To admit of any such 
privilege would be to shield the real 
transgressor and persuade him to go 
unwhipped of justice.” 

Even before the Mooney case, at- 
tempts were made to get a shield law 
through Congress. In 1929 after two 
reporters for the Washington Times 
served a jail sentence rather than 
reveal the names of some Washing- 
ton bootleggers about whom they 
had written, Representative La- 
Guardia, New York, and Senator 
Arthur Capper, Kansas, introduced 
such a bill but their efforts failed. 
The following year, the Shackno bill 
to provide such protection failed in 
the New York legislature and in 
1931 a similar bill met a like fate in 
Texas. Under the sponsorship of the 
powerful Hudson County Press Club, 
New Jersey enacted its statute in 
1933, and then came the Mooney 
case to give new impetus to the 
movement. New York’s previous 
celebrated contempt case against 
newspaper men came in 1914 when 
two Herald Tribune reporters re- 
fused to name jewelry smugglers 
who had given them information 
for an exposé. The reporters won 
their appeal by citing a clause 
which forbids disclosing customs de- 
partment news without the express 
permission of the secretary of the 
treasury. 

3 In re Grunow, 84 NJL 285, 85 A 1011 
(March 4, 1918). Re er Julius Grunow 


was fined $25 for refusing to disclose who 
furnished the information for his article 


os in the municipal affairs of 
a su village. 
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Mooney’s lawyer summed up his 
client’s defense thus: 


Having to choose between legal 
duty on the one hand and professional 
honor on the other, Mooney chose 
professional honor.“ 


Editor & Publisher viewed the 
situation this way: 


To compel revelation of newspaper 
men’s sources in the day’s news of 
sinister combinations of wealth, polit- 
ical power and ruthless crime is to ask 
that he sentence his friend to quick 
and savage assassination. It is to ex- 
pose the reporter to the same peril. 

The underworld takes care of its 
own. The politically-minded lawyers 
guard their own profession jealously. 
The press which in the public interest 
must often run counter to both crime 
and bar will continue to run a painful 
gauntlet between them unless it makes 
its demands clear in the legislative 
halls that it needs and will have the 
rights enjoyed by other professions.” 
The Illinois legislature passed a 

shield law which was vetoed in July, 
1935, by Governor Horner with this 
comment: “I believe that if this bill 
becomes a law it would work a great 
injury to the administration of 
justice. It disregards sound legal 
principles, has no basis in justice 
and might lead to a great abuse.” ” 

Joining the states in which news- 
paper men were successful in ob- 
taining a shield law were Alabama, 
1935; California, 1935; Arkansas, 
1936; Kentucky, 1936; Arizona, 
1937; Pennsylvania, 1987; Indiana, 
1941; and Ohio, 1941. 

The American Newspaper Guild 
has incorporated into its code of 
ethics a statement that news sources 
should be kept confidential.” 

4 Literary Digest, 121:84, Jan. 18, 1936. 

% Editor & Publisher, Jan. 18, 1986. 


16 Editor & Publisher, July 20, 1985. 
17 Code of Ethics, ANG 5. 
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PPOSITION to these “legisla- 

tive novelties” has appeared 

with increasing frequency in law re- 

views and bar association journals. 

Legrand E. Tilbits wrote in the Cor- 
nell Law Quarterly: 

Code of ethics forbidding disclosure 
by a reporter (of his news sources) is 
of no binding consequence in a court 
of law and at most amounts only to 
a promise not to testify when request- 
ed to do so—in effect an un 
not to obey the law.” 

The decision of the Court of Ap- 
peals is in accord with common law 
and the slight body of existing au- 
thority.”. . . 

Acknowledging that the fundamen- 
tal purpose of the law is to ascertain 
the facts in issue, scrutinize them, and 
determine upon which side the truth 
may lie, it seems paradoxical that any 
exception basically incompatible with 
the duty to produce evidence and the 
purpose of which is to conceal facts 
otherwise relevant, should exist. 


Following this “accord with com- 
mon law,” courts, in the absence of 
specific statutes, are inclined to fol- 
low this rule: 


The rule of privileged communica- 
tions does not apply to communica- 
tions to a newspaper editor or report- 
er, for, although there is a canon of 
journalistic ethics forbidding the dis- 
closure of a newspaper’s source of in- 
formation, it is subject to qualification 
and must yield when in conflict with 
the interests of justice. Accordingly, a 
witness before the grand jury on a 
complaint for libel published in a news- 
paper may be required to disclose the 
name of the writer which he admits he 
knows, over the objection that it is an 
office regulation that the editors of the 
paper are not to give the name of the 
writer of articles published in it.” 


oo L. Q., 115 (1986). 
~70 C. J. title “Witnesses,” page 877, 
pgh. 504, 


The University of Pennsylvania 
Law Review and American Register 
saw the shield laws obstructing the 
activities of enforcement officials. It 
said: 


To permit a reporter to refuse to 
reveal the source of his information 
after he had published accounts of 
criminal activity would tend to in- 
spire public distrust of criminal admin- 
istration officials without assisting 
them to perform their duties. Of 
course, publicity given to criminal ac- 
tivities may encourage police action, 
but in this situation the very investi- 
gation of the police then tends to ob- 
struct them. 

However, in view of the rarity of 
contempt proceedings against report- 
ers for refusal to testify and the ques- 
tionable desirability of investigation of 
crime by private persons who refuse to 
cooperate in its prosecutions, it would 
seem that extension of the privilege to 
newspaper men has been unwarranted. 


Claiming that the confidence code 
of reporters has no justification, the 
Yale Law Journal admitted that “as 
a practical matter, lower courts have 
upheld the claim of newspaper men 


without expressly recognizing any 


privilege. Contempt proceedings have 
been dismissed when the accused has 
contended that the disclosure of the 
source would tend to incriminate 
him.” 


2184 U. of Low Rev. 
Law R 


Publisher, Aug. 11, 1984). ‘Also when a 
reporter's facts were held not relevant be- 
cause the grand jury alread 


re- 
turned an _ indictment 1988). 


y 
{Aus. 19, 
ba dismissal resulted from a plea of a 

porter that disclosure would cost him 


his. livelihood (Dec. 9, 1988). 
Plunkett v. , 7 SE 
such a plea was denied. 


But see 


781, where 


E 
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245 Yale Law Journal, 357 (1985). See 

Burdich vy. U. 8., 286 US 79. Courts also 

have dismissed proceedings 

where the reporter's testimony disclosed 

he had no material proof to add to that 

already in the possession of the grand 


In general, as evolved by the 
writers on both sides, the arguments 
for and against such statutes can be 
summarized as these: 


Against Shield Laws 


1. Courts fear their authority will be 
weakened if necessary evidence is 
excluded, and fair trials made im- 
possible. 

i 
nals. 

8. Public officials could be held up to 
ridicule and distrust by a newspa- 
per which thus would be relieved 
of any responsibility to remedy the 
situation it exposed. 

4. Newspaper men would be turned into 
detectives or might effect alliances 
with the underworld. 

5. There would be no proof of the exist- 
ence of a privileged relationship 
with an identified person, a rela- 
tionship which is known in all oth- 
er classes of privilege. 

6. Newspaper men would not endanger 
vital news contacts because only a 
small percentage of news comes 
from sources which the reporter 
wishes to protect. 

In Support of Shield Laws 

1. Disclosure shuts off the news source. 

2. Disclosure of crime or unhealthy civic 
or political associations aids justice. 
Newspaper men are able to tap in- 
formation sources which do 
trust public officials. 

8. Forced disclosure endangers freedom 
of the press. 

4. The reporter’s relationship with a 
news contact is the same as that of 
a lawyer with his client. 

5. Printing of news is a public service. 

6. Libel laws insure “> protection 


not 
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Although attempts to get a shield 
law through Congress have failed, 
newspaper men gained a sympathetic 
understanding from the subcommit- 
tee of the House naval affairs com- 
mittee which investigated the recent 
story that merchant seamen in the 
Guadalcanal war area had refused to 
unload vital cargo on Sunday. City 
Editor Charles C. Miller of the 
Akron Beacon-Journal expressed re- 
luctance to disclose to the commit- 
tee the names of the marines who in 
interviews furnished the basis for 
that paper’s story. 

The committee did not press Mil- 
ler for the names but commented: 


It would have been helpful had the 
paper seen fit to submit to us these 
names, which we assured the publish- 
er would be kept in confidence so as 
to minimize the possibility of military 
recrimination. We are aware, however, 
of the customary practice of newspa- 
pers in not revealing the sources of 
such stories.” 

But with Congressmen and many 
sections of the general public sym- 
pathetic to this “customary prac- 
tice,” these recent trends indicate no 
letup of the hostility of bench and 
bar. Far from enjoying an extension 
of privilege, reporters may find it 
circumscribed even in states which 
have established this right by sta- 
tute. 


23 Report of the Subcommittee of the 
House naval affairs committee appointed to 
investigate the alleged misconduct of mer- 
chant seaman at Guadalcanal, House Doc- 
ument No. 80, page 197. 
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Summary of Shield Laws 


Protection by Statute 


eae of Alabama (1940), Title 7, No. $370 (General Acts of Alabama, 
1985, p. 649). 

Arizona—Arizona Code Annotated (1939), subdivision 7, Sec. 23-108. Laws of 
1987, chap. 25, No. 1, p. 45. 

Arkansas—Acts of Arkansas (1937). Initiated Act No. 3, Sec. 15, p. 1391, 
adopted Nov. 8, 1936. This act differs from the usual statute of its kind: “Before 
any editor, reporter or other writer for any newspaper or periodical, or publisher of 
any newspaper or periodical, shall be required to disclose to any grand jury, or to 
any other authority, the source of the information used as the basis for any article 
he may have written or published, it must be shown that such article was written 
and published in bad faith, with malice and not in the interest of the public wel- 
fare.” (There has been no legal determination of what may be construed as “bad 
faith, malice, or not in the interest of the public welfare.”) 

California—Code of Civil Procedure (Deering 1941), Sec. 1881 (6). Article 6 
was added to the law of privileged communications on Sept. 15, 1935. 
Indiana—Laws of the State of Indiana (1941), Chap. 44. Approved Feb. 24, 
1941. 

Kentucky—Revised Statutes of Kentucky (1942), 421.100. Laws of 1936, Ch. 
29, effective May 16, 1936. 

x a——_ Code of Maryland (1989), Art. 35, No. 2. Approved 

il 2, 1896. 

New Jersey—New Jersey Statutes Annotated (1939), 2:97-11. Laws of 1933, 
chap. 167, approved May 12, 1933. 

Ohio—General Code of Ohio (1942), Sec. 6319-2a. House bill No. 363 of 94th 
Ohio General Assembly, effective Aug. 14, 1941. This law, among the broadest of all 
shield statutes, specifically includes among government agencies which may not force 
newspaper men to disclose sources “the presiding officer of any tribunal, or his agent 
or agents, or before any commission, department, division or bureau of the state, 
or before any county or municipal body, officer or committee thereof.” This law has 
not been judicially construed. 


Pennsylvania—Laws of Pennsylvania (1937), No. 438. Vol. 2, p. 2123. Approved 
June 25, 1987. 


By Unofficial Belief of Attorneys General Based on Court Decisions 


Oklahoma—Various decisions, but see especially Bodine v. Times Journal Pub. 
Co., 26 Okla. 135, 110 P 1096. 


Utah—see Williams v. Standard Examiner Pub. Co., 83 Ut. 31, 27 P (2d) 1. 


Question Left to Discretion of Presiding Judges 


New Hampshire—Attorney general is inclined to belief reporter would be pro- 
tected if judge felt reasons were justified as a matter of public policy. 


South Carolina—Attorney general unofficially sees possibility of reporters being 
included in privileged communications although no specific statute or judicial deci 
sion exists. 

Georgia—Law making privileged information received by a newspaper 
arresting officer is basis for belief that reporter and source are protected. 
tion of Code of Georgia (1933), sec. 105-704, reads: “. . . or a truthful 
information received from any arresting officer or police authorities, shall 
a privileged communication; and in any action brought for newspaper libel, the 
of law as to privileged communications shall apply.” 
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Protection Definitely Denied by Court Decisions 


Michigan—People v. Laird, 102 Mich. 135. “It is the duty of every citizen to 
communicate to his government any information which he has of the commission of 
an offense against its laws.” 


New York—People ex. rel. Mooney v. Sheriff of New York County, 269 N.Y. 
291, 199 N. E. 415—Syllabus. 

Washington—Question never construed by supreme court, but in 1989 a news- 
paper man and radio commentator served a term in Thurston County jail for refus- 
ing to disclose source for his comments about a grand jury investigation of matters 
pertaining to state government. The case was not a 


Colorado—Joslyn v. People, 67 Col. 297, 184 P $75 (1919). 
Other States 


In the remainder of the states, there is no statutory or judicial authority, although 


in many of these jurisdictions, attorneys general reported that the question had never 
been presented to the highest tribunal. 


| 
| 
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An Experiment in Training Student 
Reporters in Telephone Reporting 


By R. E. Wolseley 


N EXPERIMENT in improve- 

ment of voice and speaking 
habits of reporting students using 
the telephone to relay news stories 
was conducted in the spring of 1943 
by Medill School of Journalism, 
Northwestern University. The ex- 
periment was conducted by the 
writer with the aid of Oliver Perry 
Alford ITI, graduate student in jour- 
nalism and radio, and the coopera- 
tion of Dr. Paul Moore, assistant 
professor of speech re-education, and 
Isaac Gershman, general manager of 
the Chicago City News Bureau. 
Third quarter students in basic re- 
porting— most of them women 
(women, according to experience, ap- 
pear to need this kind of training 
more than men)—made up the ex- 
perimental group. 
’ Each student in the group tele- 
phoned a routine police story to a 
mythical city room, and his conver- 
sation was recorded on records of 
good quality (so that they could be 
played back as often as desired). Ob- 
servations were made on his distance 
from the telephone mouthpiece, his 
speaking pace, his posture, the posi- 
tion and condition of his notes, and 
his speaking habits. 

The recordings were then analyzed 
from both speech and journalistic 
points of view; faults and excellences 
were pointed out; students were per- 
mitted to play their own recordings 
as often as they wished; and printed 
materials on speech habits (ob- 
tained from the Illinois Bell Tele- 


phone Company) were made avail- 
able to them. The Speech School 
agreed to make second recordings 
for students later, for comparative 
purposes. A “voice mirror” was also 
made available for students who 
wished to make further study of 
their telephone speaking habits. 

The original recordings were 
scored on twelve points: Delivery, 
coherence, accuracy, voice clarity, 
precaution, structure, authority, 
voice pace, voice volume, vocabu- 
lary, voice impression and diction. 
Scoring from 1 to 10 on each point, 
the best possible score would be 12 
and the worst possible 120. The stu- 
dents ranged, in total score, from 18 
to 48; the average was 34. Most stu- 
dents made poor scores in delivery, 
voice clarity and voice pace, and 
high scores in coherence, accuracy 
and structure. 

Students took keen interest in the 
experiment, and in a memorandum 
from Mr. Gershman discussing 
methods of “telephoning in” a story. 
Three of the four students who 
made the lowest scores took advan- 
tage of the facilities for further 
study. 

As a result of the experiment the 
sponsors have drawn some general 
conclusions: 

1. Students are usually not aware of 
“telephone faults.” As a rule they are 
eager to get rid of such faults, once 
they know of them. The experiment is 
worth including in a reporting course, 


probably earlier in the year, so that stu- 
dents with deficiencies may take 
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courses or personal work to remedy de- 
ficiencies. 

2. Three common faults are too rap- 
id speech, insufficient volume (especial- 
ly among women) and too many “hesi- 
tation sounds” at transition points. 

3. The story selected for such an ex- 
periment should be complicated and 
confusing, with difficult names and oth- 
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er data, and with unnecessary detail. 
This puts the burden of selection and 
evaluation as well as of careful speech 
on the student. 
4. Journalism students should be giv- 
en speech training as part of their cur- 
This becomes y im- 


portant with the development of radio 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Wartime CEensorsHIP OF PRESS AND 
Rapio. Compiled by Robert E. 
Summers. New York: H. W. Wil- 
son Company. 1942. 297 pp. $1.25. 


R. SUMMERS has compiled a 

manual that, within limits, will 
save students of censorship a good 
deal of onerous digging in periodicals. 
The limits, however, are fairly severe: 
That it is concerned largely with 
censorship in the United States be- 
tween late 1940 and July, 1942; and 
that it deals only with overt gov- 
ernmental censorship or the type of 
self-censorship that stems from gov- 
ernmental need or request—not at 
all with the kinds of censorship that 
make George Seldes writhe. 

Within these bounds, Mr. Sum- 
mers has drawn together a handy 
collection of published articles and 
speeches, together with two excerpts 
from James R. Mock’s “Censorship, 
1917.” He has included enough to 


give students who don’t wish to dig 
too deeply a pretty fair picture of 
governmental press and radio censor- 
ship in the early months of World 
War II. The Fortune article of June, 
1941, and parts of the Public Opinion 


Quarterly symposium of Spring, 
1942, are examples of discussion ma- 
terial. And from Editor & Publisher, 
Broadcasting, other trade, news and 
general magazines and the New York 
Times come news stories that give 
the factual development. 

An appendix includes the Presi- 
dent’s executive order of December 
10, 1941, his order setting up the 
OWI, the press and radio codes as 
revised by the Office of Censorship 
in June, 1942, and other material. 
There is a bibliography that is good 
for censorship news in periodicals 
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within the period, but less satisfac- 
tory for background books. It does 
not, for instance, include Lucy M. 
Salmon’s “The Newspaper and Au- 
thority’—a must on anybody’s list. 
This omission is worth mentioning 
only because it characterizes what 
seems to me the worst deficiency in 
the manual: the compiler’s own 
somewhat skimpy contributions to 
the discussion of censorship and its 
first cousin, propaganda. Mr. Sum- 
mers has contributed a brief introduc- 
tion and forewords to five of the nine 
sections. And in the ten pages he has 
allowed himself one finds statements 
like these: 

“The whole story” of censorship “is 
and parcel with the history of the 

nited States since 1930” (page 11). 
When war broke out in 1939, “Ameri- 


can ... learned of a new 
word in this world of fast communica- 


Mock, Byron Price and General Doug- 
las MacArthur “comes practically the 


5). 


d these, on propaganda: 


In 1939, “propaganda, in its infancy 
during World War I, suddenly assumed 


major proportions” (page 12). 

After Dunkirk, “even England 
learned to play this new game of power 
politics, of news suppression and propa- 
ganda” (page 12). 

V. CHARNLEY 
University of Minnesota 


* * * 


KENDALL OF THE Picayune. By Fay- 
ette Copeland. Norman: Universi- 
ty of Oklahoma Press. 1948. 351 
pp. Ill. $3.00. 


HIS is the best biography of a 
Southern editor yet published, 
and one of the two or three best books 
of journalistic biography of the past 


From men such as George Creel, 
— 
| 
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decade. It is capably written, though 
without special brilliance; and it is 
full and detailed enough to be de- 
finitive. It is satisfying indeed to find 
a biography conscientiously foot- 
noted (at the bottom of the page, 
not in the back of the book) with full 
citations and orienting facts, and to 
feel, as one does after careful read- 
ing of Professor Copeland’s book, 
that here is a thoroughly dependable 
study. 

This book was needed. It has been 
well known that George W. Kendall, 
one of the founders of the New Or- 
leans Picayune, first war correspond- 
ent of importance, adventurer, and 


pioneer Texan, was a significant and _ 


interesting character; but we have 
had only Bullard’s chapter about 
him and the DAB sketch before this. 
We are especially indebted to 
Professor Copeland for much infor- 
mation which throws light upon the 
general history of American journal- 
ism. Here are two or three examples». 
The Picayune, the author makes 
plain, belonged to the cheap paper 
movement of the 1830’s. True, it 
cost as much as the big papers of 
New York; but price levels were 
higher in New Orleans, and stand- 
ard papers there cost ten cents apiece. 
The Picayune imitated the cheap 
press in New York by its small size, 
its breeziness, its avoidance of politi- 
cal partisanship, its police court re- 
ports, and its method of distribution. 
Professor Copeland gives us much 
detail about the paper’s business af- 
fairs, including actual figures of 
profits. 
When he comes to the story of 
field correspondents during the Mex- 
ican War, he does not neglect Ken- 


dall’s fellow writers. We have known 
that James L. (“Mustang”) Freaner, 
of the Delta, was also a war corre- 
spondent in Mexico, and that there 
were others; Copeland supplies us 
with their names and connections. 
He does not discuss the question of 
Kendall’s priority, though he does 
entitle one chapter, “First Modern 
War Correspondent.” Military ac- 
tions in previous wars had sometimes 
been casually reported in letters 
written to papers by newspaper men 
serving as soldiers, but the Mexican 
War was the first in the world which 
may be said to have been “covered” 
by journalists. If Kendall had rivals 
in this job, he was certainly the top 
of the heap. 

The chapters concerning Kendall’s 
ranching experience form an im- 
portant addition to the economic his- 
tory of pioneer Texas. 

The author of this work was for- 
tunate in having access to a large 
collection of notes, letters, diaries, 
and clippings in the possession of 
the Kendall family, but his pains- 
taking study of the files of the Pica- 
yune was his most important source. 
He was formerly a member of the 
faculty of the School of Journalism 
at the University of Oklahoma, and 
is now counsellor of men at that in- 
stitution. 

Lest the emphasis in the foregoing 
paragraphs upon the details and the 
more scholarly phases of this book 
should lead readers of this review to 
expect a dull and heavy tome, it 
should be said at once that Cope- 
land’s narrative is fairly readable 
from beginning to end, and that cer- 
tain chapters are highly interesting. 
The account of the Texas-Santa Fe 


expedition and Kendall’s subsequent 
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imprisonment in Mexican jails is a 
first-class adventure story. 

Frank Lutuer Morr 
University of Missouri 


* * 


Marx Twarn: Man anv Lecenp. 
By DeLancey: Ferguson. Indianap- 
olis: Bobbs-Merrill Company. 
1943. 352 pp. Ill. $3.00. 


NE of the most discriminating 

functions of modern critical biog- 
raphy is a re-examination of indi- 
viduals sufficiently publicized so that 
attitudes toward them have solidified 
into consensus, and sometimes into 
legend. DeLancey Ferguson, profes- 
sor of English in the Graduate School 
of Western Reserve University, in- 
terestingly exercises this function in 
his “Mark Twain: Man and Legend.” 
His thesis that Twain, “professional 
writer for nearly forty-eight years,” 
has never been viewed strictly as a 
writing man by his biographers has 
resulted in a selective treatment 
which should be of particular inter- 
est to journalists and writers in gen- 
eral. 

As does DeVoto, Ferguson recog- 
nizes the influence of western jour- 
nalism, and of newspaper work in 
general, upon Twain’s writing. Re- 
ferring to Twain’s trip to the Hawai- 
ian Islands and the letters he sent 
back to the Sacramento Union, his 
biographer says: 

Though he did not know it, the Ha- 
waiian experience had in fact deter- 
mined the pattern that most of his fu- 
ture writing would assume. It was the 
pattern of the Mississippi; motion was 
its inherent quality. You went from 
place to place and wrote about each in 
turn. An endless flow of new topics 
was brought to you; you didn’t have to 


go round a familiar treadmill looking 
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for something to write about. Essen- 
tially it was newspaper reporting, but 
reporting sublimated and _ glorified, 
with no deadlines to meet, and no re- 
strictions on subject. 


In connection with Twain’s ex- 
pectations of continued newspaper 
work when he undertook editorship 
of the Buffalo Express, Professor 
Ferguson elaborates the sublimated 
reporting theory: 

... in a sense he was right; in a 
sense he never ceased to be a journalist, 
as anyone will realize who goes through 
his collected works and notes how many 
pages, even in his “Autobiography,” are 
essentially reporting, satirizing or ful- 
minating against experiences of his 
own or events in the current news. 
Some of this writing, all through his 
life, was potboiling, done because he 
needed extra funds, but much of it 
was the instinctive expression of a man 
who had learned at the editorial desk 
to speak his mind fully and promptly 
on whatever came up in the day’s 
news, 


Seven of the nineteen chapters in 
the author’s biographical narrative 
deal more or less directly with 
Twain’s newspaper activities. The 
transition from special writer for 
newspapers to the creative reporting 
of “Huckleberry Finn” is convincing- 
ly presented. Mr. Ferguson points 
out, for instance, that Twain’s ma- 
ture writing style may be found in 
such journalistic pieces as his letters 
to the newspaper, the Alta Califor- 
nia, on his Palestine trip. 

Apart from aspects of the biog- 
raphy which have been noted, there 
is, for admirers of Twain in general, 
a well documented attempt to estab- 
lish him as an uninhibited product 
of the border South and the Far West 
during the period of the onset and 
recession of the Civil War. With the 
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theory that New England in general, 
and Mrs. Clemens and W. D. Howells 
in particular, emasculated the liter- 
ary genius of Twain, his biographer 
has little sympathy. Specifically a 
champion of Livy Clemens, Mr. Fer- 
guson goes to great pains, using orig- 
inal documents, to point out that 
where she corrected her husband’s 
manuscripts, the changes were in the 
interests of more exact and, frequent- 
ly, more forceful expression. 

Whatever the verdict of special 
scholars may be, the journalist and 
the Mark Twain fan (if the two can 
thus easily be separated) will find 
the book informative and stimulat- 
ing. Many fragments of Twainiana 
have been examined; numerous criti- 
cal theories bearing on Twain’s 
authorship have been analyzed. The 
result has been that Mark Twain, as 
man and writer, has been appreci- 
atively but not uncritically reassem- 
bled. 

Epwin H. Forp 

University of Minnesota 


* 


Give Us a Basy. By 
Harry J. Coleman. New York: E. 
P. Dutton & Company. 1943. 258 
pp. Ill. $3.00. 


EMEMBER how, as a cub re- 
porter, you listened spellbound 
to the adventures of the city room’s 
oldest raconteur? You'll get the same 
reaction from reading this autobiog- 
raphy of an ace camera man. The 
book may never be listed as a “must” 
for serious students of journalism, 
but for sheer amusement and enter- 
tainment this lusty, sometimes 
rowdy chronicle is not likely to be 
surpassed for many a moon. 


Harry Coleman appears to have 
enjoyed life and newspaper work to 
the limit. Running away at the age 
of fourteen to become a copy boy 
for the New York Journal, he grew 
up with the Hearst empire. Like 
most newspaper memoirs, this con- 
cerns shipwrecks, famous murders, 
fires, famous personalities and great 
sporting events. Coleman photo- 
graphed the Baltimore fire, the San 
Francisco earthquake and Langley’s 
attempted flight at Widewater, Va. 

What sets this book apart is the 
gusto with which the author de- 
scribes each adventure. There are 
humorous asides about Hearst and 
his minions of the roaring 1900s, but 
more amusing are the bits of Amer- 
icana sprinkled through the book 
like raisins in a fruit cake. There 
was the time, for example, when 
Coleman and his inspired com- 
panions started a riot by whinnying 
down one of the shafts of New 
York’s first subway. Each time the 
startled rescuers lowered themselves 
to aid the stranded horse, the neigh 
echoed from farther up the line. 
The mystery has never been solved 
until this late date. 

Coleman and his ubiquitous cam- 
era always seemed to be where 
things were happening. It was only 
by accident that Coleman was on 
hand when the earthquake tore up 
San Francisco in 1906. Style is large- 
ly “ball-park English,” which is ap- 
propriate to most of the themes and 
is, on the whole, effective. Some may 
find a few of the adventures a little 
rich for their blood, but Coleman is 
so obviously good-natured about it 
all that one may forgive such over- 
enthusiasm. Friend of the great and 
near-great, he was equally interested 


in the outcasts of society, whom he 
treats with amused compassion. The 
prostitute, four-flusher and crackpot 
all contribute their share to this 
story of a man who found life was 
fun. 

The last time I saw Harry Cole- 
man he was still relishing the long 
laugh and the ready story. Certainly 
no one would suspect this veteran 
had seen half a century of excite- 
ment. These qualities appear in the 
book. It is not a great work, but in 
a day of hate and frustration these 
memoirs of a lush age strike a 
nostalgic chord. Perhaps, in the end, 
that is the real reason this book is 
fun to read. 

Lr. Henry Lapp Smita, USNR 
University of Minnesota (on leave) 


* * * 


Way Japan Was Srrona. By John 
Patric. New York: Doubleday, 
Doran & Co. 1948. 313 pp. $2.50. 

HIS absorbing “Iseenit” is also 
to a considerable extent an 

“Tdunit,” for there is something doing 
every minute—things that would not 
happen to any traveller who was not 
something of a hellraiser himself. 
The adventurous author is a young 
man who sojourned briefly in more 
than a few of our schools of journal- 
ism, then went to the National Geo- 
graphic where Leo A. Borah gave him 
some finishing touches. 

The book is probably the best in- 
troduction extant to everyday life 
among the common people of Japan, 
the strata far below the stuffed shirt 
level with which the ordinary tourist 
and in some degree the regular corre- 
spondent comes into contact. Patric 
will be remembered as the young man 
who recently stirred up a hornet’s 
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nest with his book and the accom- 
panying series of Reader’s Digest ar- 
ticles on the off-color business prac- 
tices of American garages. He has 
now tackled Japan in somewhat the 
same intransigent spirit, and yet with 
much sympathetic understanding. 

There are some interesting jour- 
nalistic techniques employed. The 
unconventional journey was taken, 
of course, before Pearl Harbor— 
otherwise he would not be here to 
tell the tale. Skill is shown in the 
way he welds what he saw then into 
interpretation of the world-shaking 
events that have happened since, 
making the book an extremely timely 
contribution to a useful understand- 
ing of the enemy, throwing some light 
on the possibilities of the peace to 
come. Also, he travelled alone and 
had no Doctor Watson to stooge for 
him, yet the “I’s” are so deftly sub- 
ordinated that the reader is scarcely 
aware that it is written in the first 
person—as it had to be, for the story 
is told as a rattling good tale of lively 
personal adventure, with the general 
interpretation so insinuated as not 
to slow the speed of narration. 

It was just ten years ago that John 
Patric drove up to my office in his 
car, which was, quite characteristical- 
ly for him, a repulsive, battered 
jaloppy externally, but internally a 
fine old Pierce-Arrow with works 
like a watch. He said he was, by pro- 
fession, a hobo, and had studied (if 
that’s the word) at several universi- 
ties. He wanted to take a course in 
article writing until I might feel that 
I had to kick him out. He had no 
money but said he knew how to 
make money as he went along. He 
did, too, though he would never go 


on any man’s regular payroll. 
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Through Japan, also, he kept the 
(transparent) hobo pose, much to 
the puzzlement and frequent exas- 
peration of the natives. He even had 
embroidered on his shirt, as a Japa- 
nese would stitch a little circular 
coat-of-arms on his kimono, a classic- 
al ideograph that meant something 
like “hobo” and caused wonder and 
amusement. He spent, literally, pen- 
nies where most travellers would 
spend dollars. He went native. He 
insisted on doing things his own way, 
he argued, he scrapped, he made love 
to the Japanese girls, he played prac- 
tical jokes on the local gestapo, he 
got arrested, he butted in where he 
was not wanted, he made friends with 
scholars and magnates, he was often 
cold and wet and hungry, and he got 
to know the Japs in a way they can- 
not be known at the Imperial Hotel 
and the Foreign Office. 

While the book reads like a swift- 
moving, picaresque detective story, 
it yet has, quite paradoxically, an es- 
sential dignity and sympathetic 
good sense. If one cannot travel to 
Japan, as one cannot now, to read 
this report is the next best thing; 
in fact the reader will learn more 
about the real Japan than most tour- 
ists do. Patric is a good reporter, 
with an extraordinary eye for signifi- 
cant detail. 

Eric W. ALLEN 
University of Oregon 


Stncapore Is Sment. By George 
Weller. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Company. 1948. 312 
pp. $3.00. 


ERE is another reporter’s valu- 
able record of important events, 
packed with a wealth of reportorial 
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detail, not trivial but enlightening 
and significant. It contains much in- 
formation about the tragedy of Sing- 
apore which had not previously been 
published because of the necessities 
and the wooden-headedness of the 
censorship. 

Mr. Weller presents his material in 
a style that frequently glitters with 
brilliant imagery. His descriptions of 
air raid and battle scenes, his ex- 
planation of the Jap “firecracker and 
bicycle” technique of warfare, his 
portrayal of the indecision and fum- 
bling of officialdom are examples of 
singularly vivid writing. He writes 
with the plain man in mind. For ex- 
ample, he describes the situation pre- 
vious to the attack on Pearl Harbor 
as one in which Japan had hit a “pop 
fly” and the opposing players, the 
Dutch, the British, the American, 
the Russian and the Chinese gov- 
ernments were hesitating over which 
one should catch the ball for the put- 
out. As a result of the infield muddle 
the ball hit the ground and the Japs 
were safe at first. 

The problem which has faced 
Asia for decades is defined by Mr. 
Weller. This problem was and is: 
“Whom shall Asia respect, whom 
shall it love, whom shall it obey?” 
After America emerges victorious in 
this war, her responsibilities in Asia 
will be vast and complex. “ .. . we 
cannot expect to dash from country 
to country kindling everywhere like 
Bolivar the revolutionary spirit of 
democracy,” Mr. Weller writes. Un- 
derlying all post-war American po- 
litical effort in Asia, he declares, “lies 
the inescapable minimum: a chain 
of heavy and permanent American 
bases in Southeast Asia.” 

The detailed exposition in “Singa- 
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pore Is Silent” of how the Jap army 
fights is more revealing than any 
this writer has seen. Mr. Weller has 
studied intensively Jap techniques 
both in military and psychological 
aspects. 

He dispels the myth that the na- 
tives and the English planters in 
Malaya did not resist. He pictures 
poignantly the heartbreak in a situa- 
tion in which there was the will to 
fight without the weapons to do so. 
He proves especially the self-sacrifice 
of the Scottish Argylls of the Im- 
perial army, of individual British of- 
ficers and officials and of native de- 
fense forces. 

The chapter on the censorship in 
Singapore shows the usual stupidity 
in the exercise of restrictions imposed 
on the correspondent. Mr. Weller 
admits, however, that all the truth 
in the world would not have helped 
after the Japs began their march 
southward. The truth about Singa- 
pore needed telling in the preceding 
years. 

Japanese use of propaganda leaflets 
is described in some detail. One of the 
last showers sent down upon the 
lines bore the photograph of a child 
captioned: “Come home, Daddy, 
before it’s too late.” The biggest lie 
put out by the Japs was in the form 
of a bulletin announcing to the de- 
fenders of Singapore that President 
Roosevelt was negotiating a separate 
peace with Japan. 

Tribute is paid to one bold edi- 
torial soul, G. W. Seabridge, the edi- 
tor of the Straits Times, who saw the 
need for correcting Singapore’s de- 
fenses long before officialdom did. 
Weller concludes that Singapore 
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must be retaken and that America 
has an inevitable role in the future 
in Southeast Asia. 

R. R. Bartow 
University of Illinois 


Soutuwest Passace. By John Lard- 
ner. New York: J. B. Lippincott 
Company. 1943. 302 pp. Ill. $3.00. 


HEN the trade press carried 

the news that John Lardner 
had forsaken his highly readable 
sports column for a turn at war cor- 
respondence and that Australia had 
proved his first port of call his fol- 
lowers undoubtedly looked forward 
to the day when he would recount 
his experiences between the covers 
of a book. “Southwest Passage” is 
Mr. Lardner’s response to such antic- 
ipation. 

A recent issue of Editor & Pub- 
lisher contained the somewhat start- 
ling information that American war 
correspondents operating in all thea- 
ters of conflict since the German in- 
vasion of Poland in 1939 have found 
time to turn out more than a hun- 
dred books. The tide of volumes by 
correspondents now has reached such 
magnitude that even the most fer- 
vent readers of “books about the 
war” must experience a slight sensa- 
tion of panic when they scan the 
Sunday book advertisements. The 
problem now is to pick and choose 
much after the process of buying an 
apple at the corner grocery except, 
of course, when faced with a chance 
to read such a superbly personalized 
story as Capt. Ted Lawson’s “Thirty 
Seconds Over Tokyo.” 

Mr. Lardner’s account, happily, is 
one that should be selected from 
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among the multitude. Even the 
weariest reader of war stories will 
find Mr. Lardner’s observations of 
value and interest not because they 
are revealing or dramatic but because 
they are supercharged with that in- 
tangible charm which one always 
encounters in the writing of a person 
who applies the training and experi- 
ence gained in a so-called specialty to 
something totally different. In the 
case of “Southwest Passage” the 
charm stems from the reactions of 
a sports writer who was given an 
opportunity to catch a first-hand 
glimpse of a war area. 

Mr. Lardner admits quite frankly 
in his excellent chapter on General 
MacArthur’s arrival in Australia that 
“Tt’s hard to break the habits you 
form on Jacobs Beach. Jacobs Beach 
is a stretch of asphalt in New York 
City which constitutes the heart and 
vitals of the prizefight industry.” 
These habits include, among other 


things, an underlying stress on per- 
sonalities, which stress, however, 
rarely is permitted to reach the point 


of adulation. The habits when 
lumped together produce a consist- 
ent desire to appraise and describe 
in a straightforward, disarming, and 
frequently humorous manner. 

Thus, personalities and places in 
Australia, American and Japanese 
fliers, the Coral Sea battle, and the 
“Diggers,” hard-hitting Australian 
soldiers, are described by Mr. Lard- 
ner in an unemotional, factual, 
simple, humorous style. When the 
situation is appropriate he is not 
averse to gentle ribbing. It is to Mr. 
Lardner’s credit that his observations 
leave the reader with the strong con- 
viction that he has just witnessed 


the pulling aside of a succession of 
veils. 

Freperic E. Merwin 
Rutgers University 


* * * 


Paciric Buackxout. By John Mc- 
Cutcheon Raleigh. New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Company. 1948. 
x-+ 244 pp. $2.50. 


HE first hundred pages of this 
book suggest to this reviewer 
the aptness of the ancient admoni- 
tion, “Shoemaker, stick to your last!” 
To one who had frequently listened 
with anticipation to the familiar an- 
nouncement: “We take you now to 
CBS, Batavia, John Raleigh report- 
ing,” those reports, expanded into 
twelve chapters, are a disappoint- 
ment and indicate that Radio Re- 
porter Raleigh might better have 
stuck to his broadcasting and avoided 
the book-length narrative and inter- 
pretation. It must in fairness be said 
that the last half is markedly su- 
perior to the early chapters. 
Beginning with a somewhat tedi- 
ous account of the author’s journey 
by ship and plane from China to 
Java, three chapters are devoted to 
a rather pedestrian narrative filled 
with relatively unimportant details 
of places visited and persons seen 
before the author arrived in the capi- 
tal of Java, there to serve as cor- 
respondent for the United Press and 
the Columbia Broadcasting System. 
There is much uninspired writing in 
these and the next nine chapters. 
There is, however, real value in this 
firsthand account of the events which 
formed the background of the fall 


of the Netherlands East Indies and 


it is easy for the reader to share Mr. 


Raleigh’s admiration for the realistic 
attitude of the Dutch toward the im- 
pending catastrophe and the stub- 
born courage which they displayed 
when it struck. While rehearsal of 
“it might have been” and recrimina- 
tion for past blunders are usually 
profitless, it is interesting to note Mr. 
Raleigh’s indictment of the Allied 
leadership which decided that Java 
was “untenable” and his informed 
conviction that this bastion of the 
Pacific could have been held, thereby 
averting some of the disasters that 
resulted from its fall. 

Few of the faults of the first half 
of the book are apparent in the last 
half which deals with the author’s 
experiences in Australia. His story 
begins to “step lively” when he re- 
calls the succession of events after 
his arrival at the outpost of Port 
Darwin, and there is much well- 
organized, well-presented informa- 
tion—even sparkling narrative—in 
the last nine chapters. Particularly 
interesting is “An American looks at 
Australia” and the chapter on “How 
to Get Along with the Aussies” is 
recommended reading for men in our 
armed forces who may expect to be 
sent “down under.” The journalist 
will find enlightenment in Raleigh’s 
account of the stupidities of some of 
Australia’s state publicity censors 
and he, as well as the general reader, 
will gain inspiration from some of 
the tales of heroism—Dutch, Aus- 
tralian and American—that are 
sprinkled through the book. 

“Pacific Blackout” scarcely rates 
as a notable addition to the journal- 
istic literature of this war, but it is 
well worth reading, especially by one 
who is particularly concerned with 
the Far Eastern phase of the global 
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conflict. Incidentally, the best writ- 
ten and most entertaining two pages 
in the book are those devoted to the 
foreword by Paul White, CBS direc- 
tor of news broadcasts. Would that 
the lieutenant had his chief’s facile 
touch! 
Eumo Scotr Watson 

Northwestern University 


* * * 


Tunis Expepition. By Darryl F. 
Zanuck. New York: Random 
House. 19438. 160 pp. Ill. $2.00. 


DIARY covering some of the 

action in the Allied invasion of 
North Africa, “Tunis Expedition” 
records in a simple, concise and 
graphic style the experiences of Colo- 
nel Zanuck from November 2 to 
December 10, 1942. It is a personal 
narrative. 

Colonel Zanuck went to North 
Africa “as a member of the Advisory 
Council of the Chief Signal Officer” 
to direct the photographing of the 
early phases of the campaign. He 
directed a staff of U. S. Army and 
Navy combat cameramen. 

“The primary object of this film 
record,” writes Colonel Zanuck, “is: 

“(a) to convey information to the 
War Department; 

“(b) to provide news pictures for 
release to the public; 

“(e) to provide historical pictorial 
records of the war.” 

The book is an elaboration of notes 
“written day by day in skeleton form 
for the purpose of identifying film 
exposed in action.” The vivid yet 
simple narrative of action at the 
front gives the book its interest and 
makes it easy and informative read- 
ing. The greatest value of the book 
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for the student of journalism lies in 
the graphic portrayal of conditions 
under which combat cameramen 
work at the battle front—the haz- 
ards and difficulties of photograph- 
ing front-line fighting. 

Beyond explaining why 16 mm. 
cameras were used, Colonel Zanuck 
offers little discussion of the methods 
or technique of making war films. 
Typical of his brevity of comment 
on the actual photographing of bat- 
tle action is the following quotation 
from the discussion of the fighting 
on November 25 in the region of 
Mateur: 


A battery of 25-pounders moved off 
the road, took up a position in an open 
field alongside us, and opened fire. We 
could see the tanks on the hillside 
about two miles away. We photo- 
graphed the bombardment, and in the 
middle of it Jerry came over and 
strafed us. 


A foreword by Damon Runyon 
calls the book a classic “in telling just 
what happened—which is superior 
reporting.” Whether or not it is a 
classic, the book is basically a re- 
porting job, done with vividness and 
drama. Much of the material is the 
running narrative of troop move- 
ments, air attacks by Axis planes on 
the invading troops, and the early 
tank battles of the North African 
campaign as they came under the 
observation of Colonel Zanuck. 

But the book would have more 
value if Mr. Zanuck had told more 
about his principles and methods in 
making documentary war films. 

A 16-page spread of pictures in 
the center of the book is not included 
in the pagination. 

H. E. Birpsona 
Temple University 
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Epirine THE Day’s News. (third 
ed.) By George C. Bastian and 
Leland D. Case. New York: Mac- 
millan Company. 1948. x-+- 426 
pp. Ill. $3.50. 


HIS is Mr. Case’s second revi- 

sion and enlargement of the book 
published first by George C. Bastian 
in 1923. It has been a good book 
from the start, aid Mr. Case, former 
journalism teacher, has kept up the 
standard and brought the volume up 
to date. 

The trend in books on copy editing 
is toward inclusiveness. Mr. Bastian 
used to say that the copy desk was 
the real heart of the newspaper and 
that all journalism instructors pref- 
erably should be drawn from it. It 
happens, however, that this volume 
is an excellent handbook for report- 
ers as well as for copyreaders. 

It’s an imposing list of experts to 
whom Author Case makes acknowl- 
edgment for comment and sugges- 
tions, each assisting on some one of 
the twenty-one chapters, and with 
their advice Mr. Case has a textbook 
that is sound in fundamentals, full of 
helpful suggestions over a wide range 
of the newspaper processes, pleasant 
to read and not too chatty. 

The decade since the previous re- 
vision has seen rapid and radical 
typographical change, much of it ad- 
dressed to the simple little task of 
getting more and more reading into 
less and less space while still using 
fatter type for the good of the read- 
er’s eyes. This edition therefore gives 
increased space and attention to type 
and illustrations and makeup. From 
fifty pages in Bastian’s original book 
these phases of the subject occupied 
sixty pages in the first revision, and 
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now approximately a hundred pages. 
Perhaps with this increase more 
attention might have been given to 
flush-left heads and typographical 
“streamlining,” but no doubt this was 
not an oversight. The fundamentals 
are included, and there isn’t so much 
actual difference between getting up 
a good conventional, balanced head- 
line and one of the somewhat easier 
flush-to-the-left type of head. Desk 
men are inclined to use the added 
leeway in the modern flush-left heads 
to give the reader more effective, uni- 
fied grouping of ideas, with fewer 
splits of phrases between lines, there- 
by assisting the readers rather than 
merely saving time for themselves. 
This writer believes that the flush- 
left heads are pretty likely to become 
the standard, and perhaps it would 
have been well to have more ex- 
amples of them and more discussion 
of that type of thing. This, however, 
is not offered as a major criticism. 
The increased reliance on visual 
effects which characterizes today’s 
newspaper is seen in this edition. The 
1923 version was virtually bare of 
pictures, using only a halftone frontis- 
piece showing a rather indistinct 
early prizefight “telephoto,” with a 
few pictures of typical front pages 
and some ruled diagrams of various 
headline and page dummies. Illus- 
tration in this edition is much freer 
than in either of the others, includ- 
ing some effective cartoons which put 
across ideas rapidly and humorously. 
That is a readable albeit scholarly 
chapter on “Streamlining Newspaper 
Copy”—a discussion of the copy- 
reader’s vocabulary; H. L. Mencken 
did the advising for that part of the 
book. Examples are taken from re- 
cent sources, and one effective hu- 
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morous bit is from the New Yorker— 
Frank Sullivan’s lampoon of “bro- 
mides” in “The Cliché Expert Takes 
the Stand.” “As a cliché user, have 
you any pets?” “Yes, I have pet 
aversions.” “Any tempests?” “Oh, 
yes, in teapots. In China shops I 
have bulls.” Well worth the two 
pages! 

Naturally the fewest changes are 
in the section dealing with the me- 
chanics of copyreading. This is Bas- 
tian straight, with more timely ex- 
amples provided. It’s an effective job, 
helpful to the student. Particularly 
useful is the treatment of headlines 
which lets the reader see the head- 
writer’s mental wheels go around as 
he evolves a head that will steer clear 
of correct but wooden expressions 
and will dress up the bare fact with 
the feature. 

The Bastian and Case treatment 
of the newspaper lead is the best 
brief handling of that subject I’ve 
seen anywhere. 

Many an old-timer will let out 
three or more appreciative whoops 
for the paragraphs on page 43 under 
“Guidance” (William Allen White, 
adviser) and on page 205 entitled 
“Pitfalls of Interpretation” (Ralph 
Peters, Detroit News, adviser). 
Here’s the gist: 

(page 205)... American journal- 
ism sticks in the main to the straight- 
news principle. This practice is rooted 
in the democratic formula and is a de- 
terrent to irresponsible opinionated 
writing masquerading as news. 

(page 48) . . . much of the case for 
the freedom of the press is based upon 
the press’ voluntarily accepted respon- 
sibility to provide the public with a fair 
and impartial picture of the social 
scene. 

Amen, and again, amen! Let us 
not encourage the young writer to be 
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too proud to deal in facts; let us 
direct him that when interpretation 
is needed it still may not be neces- 
sary for him personally to do the 
interpreting; some other authority 
can be found and quoted. 
Altogether it is a readable and 

teachable book—a welcome refresher 
to older rim-men; a sound, depend- 
able guide for the fledglings. And it’s 
big enough now. Let us not make 
the next revision a weighty tome to 
cost $4. 

Gerorce S. TURNBULL 
University of Oregon 

* * * 


Careers IN Pusiic Retations. The 
New Profession. By Averell 
Broughton. New York: E. P. Dut- 
ton & Company. 1948. 255 pp. 
$2.00. 


NE might take issue with the 

sub-title of this book, contend- 
ing that it is not so much the “pro- 
fession” that is new as its recogni- 
tion, its applications and its refine- 
ments. In a loose sense public rela- 
tions are as old as man and again as 
recent as yesterday. Even in the 
“professional” sense they are at least 
two decades old. 

A little more than half of the book 
is devoted to a discussion of public 
relations and the remainder to case 
histories. Of the fourteen chapters 
comprising the former, the best are 
those on “Careers in Public Rela- 
tions,” “Your Personal Public Rela- 
tions Problem,” “The Tools of the 
Public Relations Campaign,” “The 
Practice of Public Relations” and, 
particularly “Do You Belong in the 
Public Relations Field?” 

The author lists three objectives 
for his book: to develop his defini- 
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tion of public relations, to describe 
the activity and its tools and tech- 
niques, and to aid in a wider under- 
standing and appreciation of its im- 
portance. To this reviewer, he suc- 
ceeded better in the second and third 
than in the first. 

Although he was for four years in 
college teaching, he takes occasional 
digs at the academic mind and at 
professors as theorists. Yet his own 
initial definition of public relations 
smacks of the very academic quality 
to which he objects: “In the larger 
sense, the public relations viewpoint 
is an expression of business philoso- 
phy which recognizes the need for 
adjustment and harmony between 
business and the other major fac- 
tors in the social framework which 
contains our civilization.” He does 
better later. 

In discussing the development of 
a business civilization, he empha- 
sizes that intelligent public relations 
must “be based on a study and 
knowledge of American history, in- 
dustrial and cultural development, 
and an understanding of the infinitely 
varied American scene.” With a 
rather superior tone, he adds, “But 
the public relations student cannot 
adopt the academic pose or allow 
himself the happy perspective of 
the campus.” The cynic might ask, 
what academic pose and, in these 
days, what happy perspective of 
what campus? Mr. Broughton seems 
to contradict himself by stipulating 
that the public relations student 
should have read not only Plato and 
Aristotle, but Emerson, Darwin, 
Whitman, and William James along 
with such moderns as Santayana, 
Dewey, Russell and Robinson. Per- 
haps, but how many will? 
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The author apparently does not 
think much of the professorial atti- 
tude toward propaganda, forgetting 
that professors pioneered in the study 
and analysis of propaganda and pub- 
lic opinion. To name only a few, there 
were Childs, Dale, Doob, Lasswell, 
Casey, Larson, Lee, Lumley, Mock 
and Riegel. He says the late Ivy Lee 
“clashed many times with short- 
sighted professorial or pulpit view- 
points toward propaganda.” Speci- 
fically, he cites a discussion “suc- 
ceeding” (sic) a talk by Lee before 
the 1924 AATJ convention in which 
“the professors . . . questioned prop- 
aganda in terms which implied their 
disapproval and distrust of the op- 
erations of the publicity man.” 

Anybody who takes the trouble to 
read Lee’s “Publicity,” which reports 
the colloquy between the public rela- 
tions counsel and the teachers, will 
perceive that the journalism instruc- 
tors were insistent that ethical ques- 
tions are involved in publicity work. 

The author describes in some de- 
tail what leading corporations such 
as General Foods, American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph, General Motors 
and Johns-Manville are doing in this 
field. He presents other aspects in 
terms of the Army and Navy, the 
Institute of Life Insurance, and the 
firm of Ivy Lee and T. J. Ross. 

For the layman and the beginner, 
the book is useful and illuminating. 
It would have been still more useful 
had the author gone into more detail 
with the approaches and mechanics 
of the “new profession,” if that is 
what it is. More accurately, it is new 
opportunities in the artful business 
of public relations. 

James E. 
Ohio State University 
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EpucationaL Pusuiciry. By Ben- 
jamin Fine. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1948. xiii+$20 pp. 
$3.00. 


RIMARILY this is a handbook 
written for the guidance of pub- 
licity directors in the educational 
field. It is pointed squarely at the 
question so often raised by school and 
college representatives, “Why don’t 
the newspapers print our releases?” 
Mr. Fine, who is education editor of 
the New York Times, seeks to answer 
the question, and drawing upon his 
experience, he outlines with consider- 
able detail and with a wealth of il- 
lustrative material the whys and 
wherefores of sound educational pub- 
licity. After two brief introductory 
chapters on the nature and objec- 
tives of educational publicity, he 
turns to the mechanics involved in its 
preparation: how to write a publicity 
release, specialized publicity releases, 
how to recognize educational news, 
how to get a story printed, how to 
develop a publicity campaign, and 
how to cover a conference. Most of 
this will be familiar to the student 
who has had a course in elementary 
news writing, but if the author is to 
be believed, it is not familiar to many 
individuals who are trying to handle 
school and college publicity. 
Another series of chapters deals 
with the organization and adminis- 
tration of a publicity bureau, and 
related matters. Many of the short- 
comings of educational publicity are 
attributed by the author to inade- 
quate financial support of publicity 
offices. His figures show at the col- 
lege level an average annual expendi- 
ture of $4,025 for publicity purposes. 
Mr. Fine believes a minimum of $10,- 
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000 is required for satisfactory opera- 
tion at the average institution, and 
this sum must be increased as the size 
of the college or university increases. 

Although the volume is written 
with the publicity director in mind, 
it should have an equally important 
usefulness in the hands of college 
administrators, for the latter portion 
of the book discusses with a good 
deal of clarity the significance and 
role of educational publicity. A 
major problem is how to make edu- 
cational leaders appreciate the im- 
portance of publicity. This is 
touched upon at several points and 
is the special subject of one chapter. 
Those responsible for academic poli- 
cy, and related public relations, can 
learn much from the author’s sim- 
ple, straightforward presentation. 


And who will question his basic 
premise that education is a public 
matter, supported with a deep faith 
by citizens who have a right to know 
what educational institutions are 
doing? The actual fulfillment of 
this premise calls for educational 
publicity. 

A final chapter summarizes the 
book and at the same time sketches 
the future of educational publicity, 
the sound development of which 
rests, as Mr. Fine sees it, upon ade- 
quate financial support of publicity 
agencies, greater attention by them 
to news of serious import, a new 
conception of the publicity director 
as an adult educator, the abolition 
of attempts to censor and suppress 
educational news and incidents of 
unfavorable cast, the further use of 
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the presses in recent years.”—Editor and Publisher. 
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photographic materials in educa- 
tional interpretation, and the speci- 
fic training of educational publicity 
directors through the formation of 
schools of public relations. 

M. 
University of Minnesota 


* * * 


BooxvertisinG. Edited by R. Sher- 
wood King. New York: Saybrook 
House. 1942. xiv-+203 pp. Ill. 
$5.00. 


TSELF an excellent example of 
the subject it discusses, “Book- 

vertising” is a real addition to the 
practical literature on promotion 
and advertising media. The volume 
is “a comprehensive study of ad- 
vertising books used by industries, 
institutions, and associations for 
permanence, prestige and profit.” 

A discussion of bookvertising, its 
history, importance and uses, is 
supplemented by eighty-five studies 
of books successfully used for the 
types of purposes to which book- 
vertising has been adapted. There is 
a series of articles by specialists on 
the various phases of bookvertising 
preparation. The uses of books as ad- 
vertising media are grouped into 
seventeen classifications based on 
the editorial appeal of the book and 
the type of audience for which it is 
intended. The eighty-five examples 
are selected to illustrate these uses, 
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Books for advertising purposes are 
usually published “with the frank 
purpose of selling an idea.” Their 
utility lies in the fact that they offer 
a wide range of form, content, cost 
and usefulness. They may be an 
economical solution to a difficult ad- 
vertising need. A book containing 
extended treatment of a subject is 
unusually timely and provides op- 
portunity for interpretation. Because 
a book also has the quality of longev- 
ity, it will help maintain the con- 
nection between the institution and 
the audience during a period when 
other relations may be weakened or 
broken. 


Articles on the preparation of 
bookvertisements by specialists in- 
clude “How to Tackle the Editorial 
Job”; “How to Put Color to Work 
for You”; “Giving the Book Eye- 
Appeal”; “How to Select the Print- 
ing Process”; “How to Choose the 
Paper Stock”; “This Covers Every- 
thing”; and “How to Plan Distribu- 
tion.” 

“Bookvertising” will interest ad- 
vertising men and advertising agen- 
cies and serve as a reference for ad- 
vertising classes, publicity courses 
and similar offerings. It would prove 
helpful to those planning the issu- 
ance of bulletins and other forms of 
promotional material. 


CLEMENT E. Trout 
Oklahoma A. and M, College 


Press and Communications 


An Annotated Bibliography of Journalism 
Subjects in American Magazines 
May, June and July, 1943 

Edited by F. E. Merwin 


The Office of War Information was the subject of extensive analysis, 
comment and criticism in May, June and July. Two sources of such material 
are especially valuable: 

1—The Public Opinion Quarterly’s Spring, 1943, issue (7:1) is devoted 
almost entirely to the OWI. Included in it are: “OWI Has a Job” by Elmer 
Davis; “OW1—Organization and Problems” by Lester G. Hawkins, Jr., and 
George S. Pette; “Fighting With Information—OWI Overseas” by Joseph 
Barnes; “Voice of America—the Overseas Radio Bureau” by Leonard Carl- 
ton; “OWI on the Home Front” by A. H. Feller; “The Bureau of Intelli- 
gence” by Alan Barth; “Principles of Information Strategy” by Carl J. 
Friedrich; “OWI’s Far Eastern Outposts: Some Proposals” by David Nelson 
Rowe; “OWI and Motion Pictures” by Walter Wanger; “The Impact of 
OWI on Broadcasting” by Robert J. Landry; “Bungling the News” by Paul 
Scott Mowrer; “OWI and the American Public” by Jerome S. Bruner; “What 
the Axis Thinks of the OWI” by Matthew Gordon. 


2—An immense amount of material dealing with the OWI, some of it 
hard to find elsewhere, appears in issues of the Congressional Record (Vol- 
ume 89) published in the period from June 15 to July 10. This was the period 
when the Domestic Branch of the OWI was under fire in Congress. Both the 
regular proceedings and the appendix should be consulted for accounts of 
discussions and actions in connection with the amount of money to be al- 


lotted the Domestic Branch for 1943-1944. FEM. 


ADVERTISING 

Anonymous. “Advertising’s Part in Civilian Mobilization.” Advertising & Selling 
36:6 p61, June. 
The second portfolio of 50 outstanding war advertisements. 

—— APA Board of Publishers Votes for Government-Paid Ads. American Press 61:7 
p7, May. 
Minority group, however, fears threat to press freedom. 

ao Bankhead Introduces Government-Paid Ad Bill. E&P 76:19 p11, May 8. 
Measure would appropriate up to $30,000,000 to finance war promotion in press. 

—— Editorial: Advertising a “Must” for Uncle Sam. E&P 76:30 p24, July 24. 

—— Hint Approach of New Government Advertising Policy. E&P 76:31 p12, July 31. 
Decision on radar viewed as trend. 

—— NAM Head Warns Against U.S.-Paid Ads. American Press 61:9 p5, July. 

—— Retailers Asked to Help Prevent Clothes Rationing. E&P 76:30 p11, July 24. 
Six--.oint WPB program asks elimination of scare ad ‘ 

—— Six Months’ Linage Ahead 11.8%. E&P 76:30 p40, July 24. 

—— Union Government Used Paid Ads During the Civil War. E&P 76:19 p12, May 8. 

—— War Ads That Pay. Business Week p92, June 5. 

Branpensurc, Georce A. NAEA Names Retail Committee to Study Competing 
Media. E&P 76:24 p5, June 12. 
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a , Rosert U. May Linage Up 18%; Year Ahead 10.3%. E&P 76:25 p46, June 


suai Mary Euizasera. AFA Attacks Grade Labelling and High Court Ruling on 
FCC. E&P 76:27 p5, July 3. 

—— Department Stores Turn to Institutional Ads. E&P 76:31 p9, July 31. 

Rice, H. E., and Emerica, J. O. Should Governments Buy Newspaper Advertising? 
Rotarian 63 p28, July. 

Swacerman, Wm. J. Are Daily Newspapers Today the Third-Rate Medium? E&P 
76:23 June 5. 
Comparison of 1927-33-42 advertising standings raises the question. 

Towtg, Feurx S. N. J. Daily Uses 9-Column Classified Page. E&P 76:30 p36, July 24. 
New a" Home News says advertisers accepted change without single 
com t 


CIRCULATION 


a Dailies’ Circulation Up 4% Over Pre-Pearl Harbor. E&P 76:29 pé6, 
uly 17 
—— Says Retailers Not Interested in Circulation Claims. E&P 76:27 p10, July 3. 
California advertiser says newspaper cooperation and service are chief needs. 
—— Wisconsin Survey Shows a Gain in Circulation But Loss in Ads. Publishers Aux- 
iliary 78:28 pl, July 10. 
Weekly newspapers report job work volume normal. 
BranpvensurG, Georce A. Circulation Departments Now “Doing More with Less.” 
E&P 76:20 p36, May 15. 
War forces more efficient opera 
Studies Newsprint Carbe, D Pools, Help Shortage. E&P 76:26 p11, 
une 26. 
COMMUNITY NEWSPAPER 


Anonymous. NEA Withdraws Endorsement of “Week of the War.” E&P 75:19 p18, 
May 8. 
OWI feature had been released with approval of weekly group. 
—— 91.3% of Weeklies Want U.S. to Pay for War Ads. American Press 61:7 p5, May. 
———— Can Convert $100,000,000 Ad Space to War. American Press 61:9 p3, 
uly. 
Weeklies urged to get local advertisers to put war message in all copy. 
—— Weeklies Sell $4,500,000 in Ads to Local Sponsors. American Press 61:7 p6, May. 
BranpensurcG, Georce A. NEA Emphasizes Importance of Hometown Newspapers. 
E&P 76:26 p12, June 26. 


Convention endorses principle of government-paid advertising. 
CRITICISM AND DEFENSE OF THE PRESS 


Anonymous. FDR Hits Press for Stirring Up Controversies. E&P 76:27 p8, July 3. 
Garrett, G. Press and Congress. American Mercury 56 p706, June. 
Current relations between correspondents and Congressmen. 
Wecuster, James A. Washington Roundup: The Miners Don’t Heed the Editorial 
Writers. Guild Reporter 10:11 pl, May 15. 
Misrepresentation charged in discussions of strike issue. 


EDITORIAL INFLUENCE AND METHODS 


Anonymovs. Monitor Wins Missouri Journalism Medal. E&P 76:22 p6, May 29 
El Universal of Mexico City named distinguished foreign newspaper. 

—— War on Off-Record Use by Officials Starts in Detroit. E&P 76:24 p4, June 12. 
Free Press managing editor tells staff to ignore restriction. 

Farrar, Gusert P. Some Things That Cannot Be Eliminated from a Newspaper. 
E&P 76:19 p38, May 8. 
Picture page, column rules, certain features needed to retain reader good will. 
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a Watrer E. Marshall Field Writes His First Editorials. E&P 76:23 plo, 
une 5. 
EDUCATION FOR JOURNALISM | 

Anonymous. Courses in Book Publishing at NYU. Publishers Weekly 143 p1890, May 
15-22. 

—— Editorial: Opportunity for Self-Help. E&P 76:23 p20, June 5. 

Publishers urged to cooperate with Journalism schools’ war-time courses. 

—— Form Replacement Pool of Manpower for Papers. E&P 76:23 p8, June 5. 
National Council on Professional Education for Journalism and ANPA cooperate 
in program. 

—— Guild Education Urged at Boston. Guild Reporter 10:14 p14, July 1. 

Instruction for reporters included in broad plan. 

—— J. B. Powell Endows Journalism Prize. E&P 76:31 p11, July 31. 

Fund given Missouri to encourage better understanding between U.S. and Japan. 

—— National Council on Professional Education for Journalism: Minutes of Meeting, 
New York, April 20, 1943. JourNALISM QuARTERLY 20:2 p192, June. 

—— Nieman Fellows to Stress Post-War Problems. E&P 76:23 p8, June 5. 

Powe tt, J. B. Two Journalistic Missions to Go to Chungking. E&P 76: 30 p9, July 24. 
Columbia University group to establish graduate school of journalism in China. 

Ross, Arruur. Shop Talk at Thirty. E&P 76:22 p40, May 29. 

Six-month war-time courses in journalism schools will help solve manpower 
shortage. 

—— Shop Talk at Thirty. E&P 76:25 p52, June 19. 


Mr. Robb discusses newspaper personnel problems and the effect of special courses 
in journalism. 


FOREIGN NEWS SOURCES AND FOREIGN PRESS 


Anonymous. John Cowles Praises British Publications. E&P 76:27 p34, July 3. 
—— Social Insurance for Journalists in Chile. Monthly Labor Review 56 p690, April. 
BranpensurG, Georce A. Chicago Newspapers Compete in Field of Foreign News. 
E&P 76:24 p8, June 12. 
nae James J. U. S. and British Press Techniques Compared. E&P 76:24 p56, 
une 12. 
Churchill visit shows differences between London and Washington coverage. 
— Henry P. Paper Shortage Cuts Use 75% in South Africa. E&P 76:30 p42, 
y 24. 
Ross, Arruur. Argentine Press Has Conquered War Handicaps to Publication. E&P 
76:23 p5, June 5. 
Victor, Wautuer. Journalism Under Hitler’s Heel. Quill 31:6 p10, June. 
Experiences of a Berlin editor after Nazis took over. 


Waurre, ee T. Europe’s Press in Exile. Saturday Review of Literature 26:29 
pS, July 17. 


FREEDOM OF THE PRESS 


Anonymous. AP Brief Sees Free Press as Main Issue in Case. E&P 76:28 p7, July 10. 
Court held to lack power to force selling of service to all bidders. 
—— Editorial: How Long a Free Press? E&P 76:24 p26, June 12. 
Grave dangers seen in Supreme Court decision granting wide powers to Federal 
Communications Commission. 
—— Says “Copy” Not Ruled by Interstate Commerce. E&P 76:29 p8, July 17. 
Brief of Chicago editor in AP case stresses sanctity of news before publication. 
os Rosert U. Press Congress in Cuba Asks Free Press for All. E&P 76:24 p7, 
une 12. 


Pan-American delegates call on governments to provide protection. 
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pl3, June 19. 
Convention at Boston votes to set wp organization as protector of liberty. 
Scunewer, Watter E. AP Affidavits in Anti-Trust Suit Emphasize Threat to Free 
Press. E&P 76:26 p8, June 26. 
Filling of documents precedes opening of oral arguments. 
—— 3-Judge Court Hears Opening Argument in Suit Against AP. E&P 76:28 p5, 
July 10. 
Judges reserve decision after hearing oral statements. 
—— U.S. Seeks Summary Judgment in Anti-Trust Suit Against AP. E&P 76:22 p5, 
May 29. 
Asks court to act without trial or further presentation of evidence. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


Anonrmovs. Expert on Type. Time 41 p78, June 7. 
A portrait of G. P. Farrar. 

—— Medill School Given Rare Photograph of Indian War Reporters. Publishers 
Auxiliary 78:22 p6, May 29. 

—— Mrs. W. B. Meloney, Noted Editor, Organizer, Dies. E&P 76:26 p24, June 26. 
Editorial director of This Week long with New York Herald Tribune. 

Brown, Roserrt U. Pegler Not Satisfied with Fruits of 10 Years Racket Campaigning. 
E&P 76:31 p7, July 31. 
Columnist cites needed reforms. 

Frrzpatrick, Dick. Krock of The Times. Quill 31:6 p6, June. 
The career, in brief, of the head of the New York Times Washington bureau. 

He.iman, Georrrey T. Mr. Public Printer. New Yorker 19 p24, June 12. 
The first of three articles on A. E. Giegangack who runs the General Printing 

Office. 

Lez, ALrrep McCune. Such Was the Dawn of the American Daily. Quill 31:5 pé6, 

May. 


Dr. Lee thinks James Rivington’s Royal Gazette in New York probably was first 


Scorr, W. T. New England’s Newspaper World. Saturday Review of Literature 26 
pl9, May 22. 


Newspapers and editors in one region of the country. 


LAW OF THE PRESS 


ee Alabama Publisher to Appeal Contempt Sentence. E&P 76:25 p8, 
une 19. 
Stresses duty to public in comment on court action in shipbuilding company riot. 
—— Court Nullifies Libel Verdict for $15,000. E&P 76:24 p14, June 12. 
West Virginia paper wins when plaintiff fails to prove malice. 
—— Court Reverses Decision on Jehovah’s Witnesses. E&P 76:19 p8, May 8. 
Supreme tribunal rules against ordinances that license or tax printed matter. 
—— Freedom of Press, Religion Cited in Florida Decision. E&P 76:24 p7, June 12. 
Licensing tax called Bill of Rights violation. 
—— 8 Massachusetts Bills Clarify Libel Laws of State. E&P 76:23 p32, June 5. 
Moncnak, S. J. Two Columnists Upheld in Libel Actions. E&P 76:18 p86, May 1. 
The late Gen. Hugh Johnson and Drew Pearson upheld. 
Rornenserc, Icnace. Damages for Newspaper Libels in Great Britain. JourNaALISM 
QuarTERLyY 20:2 p144, June. 
A consideration of why British juries tend to award higher damages than do those 
of other countries. 
Sresert, Freprick S., and Dyer, Eprrn. Political Advertising in Ilinois in the 1942 
Campaign. JouRNALISM QuaRTERLY 20:2 p139, June. 
A study of newspaper compliance with f and state statutes. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


a Distinguished Service Awards in Journalism Given. E&P 76:27 p12, 
iy 3 
a? gy News Service reporter wins general reporting medal given by Sigma 
ta 
Brown, Rosert U. Pan-American Press Congress Forms Permanent Association. 
E&P 76:25 p10, June 19. 
Seeks leading role in achieving Pan-American unity. 
Waker, Jermone H. Gannett Foundation Assures Future of Newspaper Group. 
E&P 76:25 p9, June 19. 


Profits of newspaper group to go to public welfare. 
NEWSPAPER GUILD AND EMPLOYER-EMPLOYE RELATIONSHIPS 


Anonymous. ANG Contract Program Is Approved. Guild Reporter 10:15 p5, July 15. 
Summary of proposals adopted at Boston convention. 
—— ANPA Opens New Offensive. Guild rter 10:15 pl, July 15. 
Guild sees effort to use Smith-Connally bill to defeat contract requests. 
—— Defense of Anti-Guild Lecturer Rebutted by Syracuse President. Guild Reporter 
10:13 June 15. 
Denies protest against lecture at Syracuse School of Journalism violated aca- 
demic freedom. 
—— Guild Resets War Program. Guild Reporter 10:14 pl, July 1. 
Boston convention adopts future course. 
—— Guild Urges Political Action. Guild Reporter 10:14 p4, July 1. 
Participation in government by labor urged by Boston delegates. 
—— Guild Wins Buffalo Election. Guild Reporter 10:11 pl, May 15. 
Evening News employes favor Guild 65 to 59. 
—— Initial Pacts Won By Two New Units. Guild Reporter 10:13 pl, June 15. 
Guild contracts signed by Chicago Sun and Elizabeth (N. J.) Journal. 
——N. Y. Officer Files Indictment Against National Guild Leaders. Guild Reporter 
10:11 p2, May 15. 
Charges lack of effective organizing by present officers. 
—— Newspaper Panel Has Granted 30 Increases. E&P 76:19 p38, May 8. 
—— Resolutions Establish ANG Policy. Guild Reporter 10:14 p3, July 1. 
Guild re-affirms program for labor at Boston meeting 
—— Status of WLB Newspaper Panel Remains in Doubt. E&P 76:30 p12, July 24. 
Ruling awaited on authority under Smith-Connally act. 


—_— Guild Urges 48-Hour Week on Papers. Guild Reporter 10:12 p2, 
une 1. 


NEWSPAPER PRODUCTION AND MANAGEMENT 


Acassiz, GARNAULT. Behind the Newsprint Crisis—Paper Industry, Past and Future. 
E&P 76:29 p7, July 17. 

—— Newsprint Price Again Raised $4 Per Ton. E&P 76:30 p5, July 24. 

—— 25% Drop in U.S. Paper Production Forecast by WPB. E&P 76:24 p9, June 12. 

—— WPB Takes Control of All Wood Pulp Supplies. E&P 76:27 p6, July 3. 

Tayior, Don. See More Women in Mechanical Departments. E&P 76:19 p37, May 8. 

Tinker, Mixes A., and Paterson, Donald G. Differences Among Newspaper Body 
Types in Readability. JournaLisMm QuarterRLy 20:2 p152, June. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Harper, Marton Jr., and V. M. Eres Harper. “4,500 Newspaper Pictures and Their 
Significance for Advertising.” Advertising and Selling 36:6 p17, June and 36:7 
p23, July. 

Part one deals with attention value of size and space, part two with value of 
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Price, Jack. Army Pictorial Service Doing Job in Sicily. E&P 76:31 p88, July $1. 
Signal corps combat photographers speed pictures. 
—— Sees Camera-Radar for Future News Photogs. E&P 76:29 p30, July. 17. 


PUBLICITY AND PROPAGANDA 


Government’s $100,000,000 Publicity Staff. American 

ress 61:9 p4, July. 

—— Extra: “Publicity Man” Recommends Paid News. American Press 61:9 p14, July. 
Carl Byoir says industry may pay for its messages in future. 

Herma, Hans. Goebbels’ Conception of Propaganda. Social Research 10:2 p200, May. 

LERNER, Max. What om Wartime Morale? Survey Graphic 32 p250, June. 
Aspects of propaganda and public opinion 

Puussury, W. B. Vio Scientific Monthly 56 p549, 


June. 
RADIO AND THE PRESS 


sneeee Sees holds FCC Rules. E&P 76:20 p10, May 15. 

Policing hannels called function of commission. 

eee yeaa R. Says Alaskan Dailies Fight Radio Subsidy. E&P 76:30 pls, 
OWI transcriptions of top U. 8S. programs supplied free to stations. 

— T. B. “Who Listens to Nighttime Radio?” Advertising & Selling 36: 5 pl, 

ay 

Another effort to appraise late hour audiences. 

Houuisrer, P. How to Be a Radio Announcer. Atlantic 171 p119, June. 

Srermserc, C.S. Use and Misuse of Radio. School and Society 57 p670, June 12. 


RADIO AND THE WAR 
Anonymous. OWI Has New Way to Transmit Radio Pictures. E&P 76:24 p22, 


June 12. 


—— Radio: Station AEF, Britain. Newsweek 22:3 p74, July 19. 
U. 8. soldiers to get programs similar to those available at home. 


WAR AND THE PRESS 
1. Censorship 
Anonymovs. “Creeping Censorship” Is Noted in Washington. E&P 76:30 p8, July 24. 
Correspondents list three actions affecting news flow. 
—— Food Parley Reporters Get Base at Hotel. E&P 76:19 pll, May 8. 
Coverage rules modified to permit writers to stay on grounds. 
—— Tokyo Raid Was First Long-Range Censorship Test. E&P 76:18 => May 1. 
Story was suppressed for year despite widespread knowledge of de 
Koentcsserc, M. Press Gains Access to Food Parley Delegates. E&P 76: yr p7, May 29. 
Ross, Arruur. Shop Talk at Thirty. E&P 76:23 p36, June 5. 
Actions of government public relations chief shows dangerous limits of censorship. 
Unt, ALexanper. Press Kept in Dark at Bermuda Conference. E&P 76:20 p9, May 15. 
Refugee parley delegates refuse to inform correspondents. 
2. Coverage 
Anonymous. “Advanced Echelon” Aided Tunisian Writers. E&P 76:22 p10, May 29. 
New technique utilizing field press unit adopted to facilitate coverage. 
—— On-the-Spot News from Attu Delayed Week to 10 Days. E&P 76:23 p12, June 5. 
—— Press Invasion School Starts; M’Gowan Cited. E&P 76:19 pl0, May 8. 
Correspondents to receive training on filing dispatches from invaded zones. 
Bavutcu, Captain Jerry T. Pacific Coverage Pattern Set in Capture of Japanese Isles. 
E&P 76:30 p7, July 24. 
News problems worked out weeks before invasion. 
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= Georce A. Writers Had Grandstand Seats in North Africa. E&P 76:27 

p37, July 3. 

Denia, Bric. Gen. Rosert L. Gen. Dening and Marines Have Situation in Hand. 
E&P 76: 18 p6, May 1. 
Director of public relations praises combat correspondents. 

ELpren, nape. P. D. Staffs Covering North Africa Grew from $2 to 105. E&P 76:24 
pl4, June 12. 

Faris, Bary. Headline Hunters on iting Fronts. Quill 31:6 p3, June. 
A tribute to war corr 

Friccens, Paut. Telling the Story of Tunisia. Quill $1: 5 plo, May. 

— Sicily Invasion Wordage Hit 1,400,000 in 18 Days. E&P 76:31 p14, 

y 31 

ee J. Record Allied Press Corps Covering Invasion of Sicily. E&P 76:29 
pS, July 17. 

Ricu, Rosert C. You and the Army. eee ee ae 7 p7, May. 
The work of Army public relations as exemplified in 

p8, July $ 
Liberalized system promises to expedite news 

—— Better War Coverage May Result from Meeting of Navy PR Staff. E&P 76:18 


May 1. 
—— 7 Writers on Rome Raid; Sicily News Pool Ends. E&P 76:30 p5, July 24. 


Stories emphasize military purpose of attack. 
—— Yank Begets 6 “Children” Overseas in First Year. E&P 76:26 p26, June 26. 
Army newspaper now has worldwide circulation. 


3. Information Policies 
AnonyMovs. Davis Unruffled by Conference Before Senators. E&P 76:18 p34, May 1. 


OWI head answers questions of reporters in presence of Judiciary Committee. 
—— Elmer Davis Talks Himself Into a Senate Inquiry. E&P 76:25 p22, June 19. 
Speech at Boston Newspaper Guild convention critical of Washington coverage. 
—— House Orders OWI to Quit Domestic Operations. E&P 76:26 p20, June 26. 
—— OWI Seeks Advertising Abroad, But Not Here. E&P 76:25 p20, June 19. 
Budget request includes fund to purchase space in foreign 
—— OWI Newspaper Advisory Group Lists 7 Principles. E&P 76:29 ple, July 17. 
—— OWI Seeks to Extend Its Usefulness. School an Society 57 p535, May 8. 
Description of the Division of Educational Services. 
—— Palmer Hoyt Takes Over as OWI Domestic Chief. E&P 76:26 p13, June 26. 
—— Roy Roberts Refuses to Resign from OWI Group. E&P 76:29 p12, July 17. 
Rejects suggestion of Dean Ackerman that he should not serve with government. 
—— Senate Restores Part of OWI Budget. E&P 76:27 p8, July 3. 
Refuses to agree with House demand for abolition of domestic operations. 
—— 350 From OWI Washington Office Seek Other Jobs. E&P 76:28 p9, July 10. 
Sixty-two state and regional bureaus closed down. 
McMutan, Georce. The News Bureau of the OWI—Its Functions and Operations. 
JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 20:2 p117, June. 
— C. T. Federal Agency Starts New Monthly Publication. E&P 76:20 p5, 
ay 15. 
How an agency expands publication work despite OWI directive. 
Tow1e, Fevrx S. OWI to Release Brochure of Classified Promotion. E&P 76:26 p44, 


June 26. 
4. Leadership 
AnonyMovs. Editorial: A Too Calm Outlook. E&P 76:18 p26, fe d ., 
Publishers urged to take specific action to safeguard press during war. 
—— Lovette Praises Service Pages as Morale Builders. E&P 7 76:24 pl2, June 12. 
Navy public relations chief sees real service performed. 
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—— Newspapers to Cooperate in Third War Loan Drive. E&P 76:31 p10, July 31. 
Treasury department prepares advertising campaign. 

—— “Typical” Daily’s Record Shows Aid to to War Effort. E&P 76:30 p37, July 24. 
Yakima (Wash.) Republic and Herald compiles clippings on services. 

Irvin, T. S. Papers Should Record Their War Contributions. E&P 76:30 p30, July 24. 

Moncuak, Ss. rg World-Herald Campaign Wins Pulitzer Medal for 1942. E&P 
76:19 p5, May 8 
Scrap metal drive cited as meritorious public service 

SreicLeMan, Water A. The Second War Loan Organization and 
Operation. JouRNALISM QuaARTERLY 20:2 p130, June. 
Newspapers constituted backbone of $13,000,000,000 drive. 


5. Management 
a. ANPA Committee Starts Paper Conservation Drive. E&P 76:22 p8, 
ay 29 
—— Boren Committee Asks Congress to Curtail Government Paper Waste. E&P 
76:20 p5, May 15. 
Newsprint investigating group takes initiative proposed by WPB. 
une 19 
—e to Intensify Economies to Meet New Paper Cut Order. E&P 76:26 p10, 
une 26. 
—— How Did They Do It? E&P 76:28 p87, July 10. 
Thirteen newspapers tell how they complied with WPB newsprint cut. 
—— Urges Reduction to 11-Em, 8-Pt. Columns. E&P 76:28 p45, July 10. 
—— WPB Orders 5% Newsprint Cut. E&P 76:28 p37, July 10. 
a Gerorce A. More Pooling of Deliveries Asked by ODT. E&P 76:27 
pl6, July 3. 
Circulation directors urged to effect additional mileage reductions. 
Hupson, F. C. Standard 66-Inch Paper Roll Proposed. E&P 76:24 p41, June 12. 
Pressmen’s union official says move would save newsprint. 


A Selected Bibliography 
From British Journals 


April to June, 1943 
Edited by Ralph O. Nafziger 


Post-war planning for the press sprang up conspicuously among topics 
in British newspaper men’s journals during the quarter. These articles were 
supplemented with numerous letters commenting on various aspects of the 
subject. Criticism of the Ministry of Information and press relations agencies 
of government departments has declined notably, but criticism of communi- 
cations arrangements for war correspondents continues to be a lively issue. 

Abbreviations used: NW, Newspaper World; WPN, World’s Press 
News; IJJ, Institute of Journalists Journal; J, The Journalist of the 
N.U.J. 


Anonymous. Allied Newspapers Ltd. NW 46: 2369 p10, June 5. 
Lord Kemsley, chairman, submits annual report at company meeting. Firm 
name changed to Kemsley Newspapers. 
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—— British Correspondents and Editors Rebut Charges of Out-of-Focus Pictures of 
USA. WPN 29: 741 p8, May 18. 

—— The Daily Mirror Newspapers Ltd. NW 46: 2368 p18, May 29. 
Chairman John Cowley reports to company meeting. 

—— Odhams Press. NW 46:2371 p12, June 19. 
Report of Company meeting, showing increase in net profits of £86,983 over 
previous year despite manpower and other shortages. 

—— Problems of Withdrawal of Labour. NW 46:2362, April 17. 
Manpower difficulties faced by the British press. 

—— Report of the Thirty-Sixth Annual Delegate Meeting of the National Union of 
Journalists. J (suppl.) April. 
Closed shop developments, wages and hours agreements, relationship of radio 
and newspapers, war-related and post-war problems of the press were among 
topics discussed. 

—— Settlement of Dispute With Executive Over Minority Members’ Rights. NW 
46: 2364 p4, May 1. 
Report of the annual delegates meeting of the National Union of Journalists. 

—— Sunday Pictorial Newspapers Ltd. NW 46: 2368 p18, May 29. 
Report of Company meeting. 

— bay Newspaper Appeals to Readers to Be “Amateur Reporters.” NW 46: 2367 
p38, May 22. 
One of many current articles discussing need for amateurs to help solve man- 
power problem. An editorial in this issue also discusses the use of reader-reporters. 


CENSORSHIP AND PROPAGANDA 


Anonymous. Another Prime Instance of Official Muddle. WPN 29: 747 p3, June 24. 
Criticism of press arrangements in North Africa. 
—— BBC Is Intensifying Its European Radio Offensive. WPN 29: 735 p3, April 1. 
OWI contributes 100 programs a week through BBC facilities. 
Back from USA: Our Publicity Problem Still Unsolved. WPN 29: 742 p5, 
ay 20. 
—— MOI Investigating Anti-Soviet Papers. WP'N 29: 743 p5, May 27. 
Foreign language papers, particularly Polish, under inquiry. Cabling abroad of 
extracts from Daily Worker, which attacked Polish government, prohibited. 
Granpe, Jutian. Conversion of Germans to Peace is Great Object for British Propa- 
ganda. WPN 29:745 p12, June 10. 

Hayvon, Joun Stewart. Germany’s “Good Little Boys” Analysed Historically. WPN 
29: 747 p15, June 24. 
Direct action, not peace propaganda, is what Germans understand. Refutation 
of Julian Grande’s viewpoint. 


FOREIGN NEWS SOURCES AND FOREIGN PRESS 


Anonymous. Cairo Has Growing Rank as World Cross Roads for News. WPN 29: 740 
p38, May 6. 

—— 800 Correspondents Provide Global Coverage for the International Daily News- 
paper. WPN 29: 739 p x suppl., April 29. 
The foreign service of the Christian Science Monitor. 

—~aea Changes in the German Invasion Press in Europe. WPN 29:741 p18, 

ay 18 

Tendency in occupied countries to increase German-language papers and to re- 
strict native language press. 

—— War Correspondent at Work in Russia. NW 46: 2368 Lape May 29. 
Paul Holt of the Daily Express says correspondent in Moscow gets most of his 
news from the papers with few chances for private contacts. 

Cousins, Harry. Why the Soviet Union Celebrates Press Day. J 26:4 p52, May. 
Press plays important role in education and cultural development. 
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MINISTRY OF INFORMATION — OFFICIAL PRESS RELATIONS 


Anonymous. Air Ministry Has Public Relations Groups in All War Theaters. WPN 
29: 739 p12, April 29. 

—— Facts and Figures About Services’ Public Relations. NW 46: 2361, p13, April 10. 
Personnel figures show admiralty has 90 on public relations staff, Air Ministry 
285, War Office 791. 

—— Foreign Office Press Section Defended: “Many Agree That it is a Model.” WPN 
29: 737 p8, April 15. 

—— Charges War Office Publicity Dept. With Inefficiency. WPN 29:745 p14, 

une 10. 
on Services’ Publicity. NW 46: 2361 p4, 
pril 10 

Press opposes suggestion to allocate amount of information to be released by pub- 
lic relations branches of the armed services. 

—— Services’ Public Relations. IJJ 31:302 p59 May 1. 
Army, Navy and Air public relations offices now employ over 1,100 at an annual 
cost for salaries alone of £ 460,000, according to report of Select Committee on 
National Expenditure. 

—— Survey of Empire Publicity Shows Dominions Do Well—But Could Do Better. 
WPN 29: 741, p16, May 13. 
Dominions retain own press relations offices in London. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Grirrirus, Ivor. Radio Revolution and the Press. NW 46: 2364 p2, May 1. 

—— “Thank You, Mr. Wells!” IJJ 31:302 p49, May. 
One of two comments on H. G. Wells’ statement which included the remark 
that the newspaper of the past is “as dead as mutton.” Gordon Robbins’ 
reply to Mr. Wells appears on page 51. 

Rossins, Gorpon. Journalists as Trustees for the Public. IJJ 31: 3038 p67, March 
Freedom of the press by the president of the BIJ. 


POST-WAR PRESS 


Anonymous. Back-to-Work Plan For After the War. IJJ 31: 301 p39, 
BIJ plans for reinstatement of journalists, reemployment, post-war b . 
—— Improved Facilities Are Necessary to Make London the Perfect Fens Centre. 
WPN 29: 746 p3, June 17. 


A Press Home or building and a news clearing center suggested among post-war 


—— International or Anglo-American Daily? NW 46: 2365 p2, May 8. 
Post-war speculation on internationally circulated newspapers. 

—— No Govt. Discussion on Post-War M. 0.1. NW 46:2369 p83, June 5. 
Comment supplemented on page 6 by an editorial advocating abolishment of the 
ministry when war ends. 

Anprews, W. L. Serious Questions About Editing. NW 46: 2362 pa, April 10. 
Editor a § the Yorkshire Post calls for “editorship of inspiring nature” in a post- 
war w 

Cuarxke, Tom. Journalists Must Face a New-Born World. IJJ 31:301 p42, April. 
Director of London University journalism department answers what he calls the 
“Journalism-Cannot-Be-T aught-School.” 

Curr, NorMan. Foreign News: More Comprehensive Service Will Be Needed. NW 
46: 2367 p2, May 22. 
Foreign editor of the News-Chronicle believes foreign correspondents will have a 
vastly important and difficult job to do. 

Kenyon, A. The Journalists’ International Problems. NW 46:2369 p2, June 5. 
President of the International Federation of Journalists and of N.U.J., in one of 
a series of articles on the post-war press, discusses exchange of journalists, what 
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_ Smaller and Better Newspapers? NW 46: 2360 p2, April 3. 
Higher standard of personnel, a truce on circulation stunts, implications of air 
transport are urgent problems for the post-war press. 


WAR AND PRESS; THE FOREIGN CORRESPONDENTS 


AnonyMovus. British Press Again Defeated in Battle With Communications. WPN 
29:741 May 13. 
Delays in dispatch of stories from North Africa criticized. 

—— Correspondents Must Have Freedom of Action and Quick Transmission of Copy. 
WPN 29: 744 pS, June 3. 
Experiences of G. Ward Price, Daily Mail correspondent. 

—— News For Our Overseas Forces. NW 46: 2366 pl2, May 15. 
“Britain Today” and “Force Reuters” represent two new services, dispatched 
largely by radio, to British forces overseas. 

—— North Africa News Delay Proved Justified by Events. WPN 29:735 p5, April 1. 

—— N. African News Via U.S. A. NW 46:2366 pl, May 15. 
my tag protests replacement of London by New York as main center for 
news traffic. 

—— Paul Holt, Home from Russia, Hails Cassidy’s Scoop. WPN 29: 742 p10, May 30. 

—— The Press as a More Important War Weapon. NW 46: 2369 p13, June 5. 
Close and better cooperation is needed among the three civilian services—press, 
propaganda and 

—— Why Front-line Radio Transmission Is Banned. NW 46: 2360 8. 
Difficult, for military reasons, to overcome time-lag between events and dispatch 
of news to papers. 


News Notes 
Edited by Douglass W. Miller 


News for inclusion in this section . . . activities of schools and departments 
of journalism, staff appointments and changes, curricular developments and 


the like . . 
December issue must reach him 


PROFESSOR Robert W. Desmond, 
chairman of the Department of 
Journalism, University of California, re- 
ceived a major’s commission in May and 
is now attending the School of Military 
Government at the University of Vir- 


ginia. 

John V. Lund, assistant professor, has 
been named acting chairman of the de- 
partment. New faculty members include 
Dr. Solomon Fishman, instructor; Wil- 
liam M. Camp, night city editor of the 
San Francisco Chronicle, lecturer; Scott 
Newhall, who had been on leave of ab- 
sence as war correspondent for the 
Chronicle, lecturer. Frederick J. Ludwig 
continues as an associate. 

Dr. Laurence Campbell, formerly as- 
sistant professor in the department, is 
now on the staff of the Pacific Coast 
Edition of the Wall Street Journal. 
Philip F. Griffin, formerly a lecturer, 
is now with the Red Cross and is sta- 
tioned at Camp San Luis Obispo. 


Lashbrook Acting Head 
At Kansas State College 


Ralph R. Lashbrook has been pro- 
moted from associate professor and di- 
rector of the news bureau to professor 
and acting head of the Department of 
Industrial Journalism and Printing, Kan- 
sas State College. He will serve as act- 
ing head during the absence of Lt. Rus- 
sell I. Thackrey, who is in the Train- 
ing Literature Section, Chief of Naval 
— Navy Building, Washington, 


Professor Lashbrook was graduated 
from Kansas State College in 1929. 
After five years with the Kansas City 
Star, the Bartlesville (Okla.) Morning 
Examiner and other newspapers, he be- 
came a member of the Kansas State 


. must reach Professor Miller, School of Journalism, 
University, by the first of the month prec 7 


Syracuse 
eding publication. News for the 


by November 1. 


staff. He took graduate work at Kansas 
State, the University of Minnesota, and 
the University of Wisconsin. He ob- 
tained the M. S. degree from Wisconsin 
in 1942. 

C. J. Medlin, graduate manager of stu- 
dent publications at Kansas State Col- 
lege, has been appointed a part-time as- 
sistant professor on the staff. He will 
teach newspaper management and assist 
with other courses. Albert Horlings has 
been promoted from assistant professor to 
associate professor. Margaret Wunsch, 
who was graduated from Kansas State 
College in 1948 with a BS. degree in 
journalism, has been appointed assistant 
to Professor Lashbrook. 


Dr. Benson of USC Joins 
Scandinavian Section, OWI 

Dr. Ivan Benson, who succeeded 
Major Roy L. French as acting director 
of the School of Journalism, University 
of Southern California, was called to 
the Overseas Branch of OWI, New 
York, in June to become deputy chief 
of the Scandinavian section. He was 
succeeded as acting director by Marc 
N. Goodnow who has been affiliated with 
the university for 22 years. Since 1929 
Professor Goodnow has been special lec- 
turer and field representative in jour- 
nalism. 

Ben M. Cook, a former assistant in 
journalism who recently joined the Los 
Angeles bureau of the United Press, has 
been succeeded by Donald M. Evans, 
former instructor in journalism in Whit- 
tier College, California. Mrs. Louise 
Denny, former assistant instructor in 
journalism, served as an instructor in the 
summer term. William G. Hale, dean 
of the School of Law and co-author with 
Dr. Benson of “Law of the Press,” is 
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also a member of the journalism faculty. 

Major French returned to Los Angeles 
last June from the 8th Bomber Com- 
mand in England to supervise a war 
training picture at MGM studios. Upon 
its completion he reported to headquar- 
ters at Colorado Springs for combat in- 
telligence duty among training groups in 
air bases throughout the Pacific Coast 
and Southeastern states. 


J. B. Powell Gives Prize 
To Cement Sino-U. S. Ties 


In order to create better understanding 
between China and the United States, 
John B. Powell, Shanghai journalist for 
twenty years, has endowed an annual 
prize to be given by the School of Jour- 
nalism, University of Missouri, for the 
best study of Chinese-American rela- 
tions written by a student in the school. 
The first award of $100, interest on the 
$4,000 endowment, will be made in June, 
1944, to the author of the best essay, 
who must be of Chinese or American 
birth. 

Powell has had in mind for many 
years the bettering of Chinese-American 
relations through journalism. He is an 
alumnus of the Missouri School and 
was formerly a member of its faculty. 
He was editor and publisher of Mi 
Review, now the China Weekly Review 
in Shanghai, correspondent for the Chi- 
cago Tribune in China, and editor of 
the China Press, Shanghai. In 1921 he 
was official representative of the Amer- 
ican Chamber of Commerce of China in 
Washington, D. C. At present he is 
recovering in New York from internment 
in a Japanese prison camp, where both 
of his feet were so badly injured that 
they had to be partly amputated later. 
He has recently written a book based on 
his experiences in Shanghai, which will 
be published by Macmillan this fall. 

Miss Edith Marken, assistant profes- 
sor in journalism at the University of 
Missouri, has recently been granted leave 
of absence for the purpose of going to 
China to assist in reestablishing the 
journalism department at Yenching Uni- 
versity in Chengtu, China. Yenching 
University in the last six months has 
been functioning in the interior of China 
at Chengtu. 


Schools Announce 
Journalism Staff Changes 


Charles L. Allen, professor of jour- 
nalism in the Medill School of Journal- 
ism, Northwestern University, will re- 
turn to the Medill staff on January 1 
after service as chief of the rural press 
section of OWI since last spring. 

The induction of Floyd G. Arpan, as- 
sistant professor, into the service, neces- 
sitates staff changes at the Medill 
School. Prof. Charles E. Kinter, former 
director of journalism courses at Butler 
university and now a candidate for the 
doctor’s degree at the University of Chi- 
cago, will join with Howard Taylor of 
the Chicago Tribune in teaching Profes- 
sor Arpan’s news editing courses. 

Kenneth Butler, president of the Way- 
side Press, Mendota, IIl., will teach a 
new course, “Magazine Production Prob- 
lems,” on the Chicago campus of the 
Medill school. Baskette Mosse of the 
NBC news staff, Chicago, will also teach 
a new course, “Radio News Writing.” 

Walter C. Kurz, formerly sales man- 
ager of the Dayton Molded Products 
company and now in the advertising de- 
partment of the Chicago Tribune, is 
teaching a course in national and classi- 
fied advertising. 

Dean M. Lyle Spencer of the School 
of Journalism, Syracuse University, has 
resumed his school administrative duties 
since the direction of Syracuse’s War 
Service College no longer requires his 
full time. Dean Spencer established the 
War Service division in December, 1942. 

* * 


Professor Charles L. Sanders of the 
School of Journalism, University of 
Towa, is on leave of absence serving as 
information officer of the Des Moines 
section of OPA. His summer course in 
advertising was taught by Father Wil- 
liam J. Kerrigan of St. Ambrose College, 
Davenport, Iowa. Professor E. F. Mason 
was in charge of “Radio News.” 

* * * 

Professor J. Edward Gerald, School of 
Journalism, University of Missouri, is 
enrolled in the Graduate School of the 
University of Minnesota. He will spend 
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tical science with a double minor in 
journalism. 
assistant in j 

* * 


Ray A. Heady, assistant professor of 
journalism at the University of Okla- 
homa, resigned at the close of the spring 
semester to join the news staff of the 
Kansas City Star. Heady has been 
newsroom supervisor of the Oklahoma 
Daily since January, 1942. He came to 
Oklahoma in August, 1941, from the 
University of Kansas, where he was a 
member of the journalism faculty. He 
taught courses in reporting, critical writ- 
ing, and history of journalism. 


Columbia Appoints 
Trapp, Pannwitt to Staff 


Thomas R. Ybarra, journalist and 
author, has been appointed to a profes- 
sorship in the Graduate School of Jour- 
nalism, Columbia University. Dr. Wil- 
liam O. Trapp has been named asso- 
ciate professor, and Fred J. Pannwitt, 
assistant professor. Mr. Ybarra served in 
London, Berlin, and the Near East as 
correspondent of the New York Times, 
on which he began his journalistic career 
as a reporter. He was European editor of 
Collier's for six years, and has written 
from South America for Collier’s and for 
the Times. 

Dr. Trapp has been associated with 
the Press, the North American, and the 
Public Ledger in Philadelphia, and has 
been a political writer and legislative 
correspondent for the New York Eve- 
ning World, and later the World-Tele- 
gram. In 1930 Dr. Trapp directed a 
campaign which won for the Evening 
World a Pulitzer prize for repressing 
ambulance chasing. 

Mr. Pannwitt is a graduate of the 
School of Journalism in the class of 
1937, and studied in Europe on a Pulitzer 
Traveling Scholarship in 1937-88. He 
has been employed by the Associated 
Press in Chicago, Detroit, and Grand 
Rapids, Mich., as writer, editor, and 
photograph editor. 


Minnesota School Aids 


In Training Armed Forces 


The School of Journalism, University 
of Minnesota, is participating in three 
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training programs of the armed forces. 
On July 1 the school began a course of 
instruction in Formation of Public 
Opinion in the Navy V-12 program. This 
includes techniques of public relations 
and propaganda and a study of com- 
munications problems. On July 12, the 
school inaugurated a course in Survey 
Techniques in the Far East sector of 
the Army Area program. The school will 
offer a series of lectures on communica- 
tions and public opinion problems in the 
German and Scandinavian sector of the 
Army Area program in the winter term. 
Professors Ralph D. Casey, Ralph O. 
Nafziger and Mitchell V. Charnley are 
offering the work. 


Wisconsin School Publishes 
“Journalism as a Career’’ 


A 32-page vocational guidance bulle- 
tin entitled “Journalism as a Career” 
has been published by the School of 
Journalism, University of Wisconsin, in 
cooperation with the Bureau of Guidance 
and Records of the University. An edi- 
tion of 5,000 copies is available for dis- 
tribution in the high schools of the 
state and elsewhere, in cooperation with 
a special committee of Wisconsin sec- 
ondary schools and colleges. The bulle- 
tin was prepared by Professor Grant M. 
Hyde. This bulletin is the second of a 
series of University of Wisconsin voca- 
tional guidance bulletins, the first of 
which was entitled “Teaching as a 
Career.” 


Columbia Advisory Board 
Has Three New Members 


Three new members have been elected 
to the advisory board of the Graduate 
School of Journalism, Columbia univer- 
sity. W. R. Mathews, president and 
publisher of the Arizona Star of Tucson, 
succeeds Julian LaRose Harris, resigned. 
Robert Choate, publisher of the Boston 
Herald, succeeds Robert Lincoln O’Brien, 
resigned. 

The board voted to add another mem- 
ber who would be elected annually to 
represent the American Society of News- 

paper Editors. By resolution it was de- 
cided to invite the president of the 
ASNE, Roy A. Roberts, managing edi- 
tor of the Kansas City Star to serve 
one year on the advisory board. 


News Notes 


Four New Scholarships 
Announced by Medill 


New scholarships and fellowships to- 
talling more than $1,200 have been an- 
nounced by the Medill School of Jour- 
nalism, Northwestern University. The 
Chicago Sun, The Chicago Herald-Amer- 
ican, Oral Hygiene, technical publica- 
tion for the dental profession, and Editor 
& Publisher, newspaper trede magazine, 
are sponsoring the scholarships. The 
Oral Hygiene fellowship of $500 is for 
a public opinion survey. The other three 
grants are for graduate scholarships in 
journalism. 


Notes 


Siegfried T. Mickelson, assistant pro- 
fessor in the School of Journalism, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, organized the news 
bureau of WCCO, CBS radio outlet in 
the Twin Cities, in June and will con- 
tinue as news editor through the college 
year 1943-44. He will devote one-third 
time to teaching in the School of Jour- 
nalism. Professor Mitchell V. Charnley 
served during the summer as assistant 
news editor of WCCO. 


Albert A. Sutton, assistant professor 
of journalism at the Medill School of 
Journalism, Northwestern University, 
was granted the doctor of philosophy 
degree in education in June by North- 
western. He received his bachelor’s de- 
gree in education from Kansas State 
Teachers College in 1929 and his master 
of arts from the University of Kansas in 
1936. His dissertation is entitled “Jour- 
nalism Education in Four-Year, Degree- 
Granting Colleges and Universities in the 
United States.” 


Major Russell J. Hammargren, on 
leave from the chairmanship of the De- 
partment of Journalism, University of 
Denver, is director of the public rela- 
tions division at Fort Benning, Ga. 

* * * 

Henry Ladd Smith of the staff of the 
School of Journalism, University of Min- 
nesota, is stationed with the Navy Air 
Forces in Natal, Brazil. He is on leave 


from Minnesota as a senior grade lieuten- 
ant. 
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Jane Rockwell, instructor in journal- 
ism at Kansas State College, became 
Mrs. Jane R. Koefod, February 18, when 
she was married at the Fort Riley post 
chapel to Lt. Paul E. Koefod of the 
Cavalry. Mrs. Koefod will continue her 
teaching duties at Kansas State. 

* * 


L. W. Murphy, professor of journal- 
ism at the University of Illinois, spent 
a month in Washington during the sum- 
mer studying governmental information 
and publicity units. 

* 

More than a thousand persons took 
part in the fourth annual Writer’s Con- 
ference of the Mid-west at Northwestern 
University, July 28-31, on the Evanston 
campus. The conference was sponsored 
by the Medill School of Journalism. 

-~* * 

C. E. Flynn, associate in journalism 
at the University of Illinois, was granted 
a leave of absence for the summer 
semester to act as city editor of the 
Urbana Courier. 

* * 

Randolph L. Fort, for seven years 
professor of journalism at the Univer- 
sity of Alabama, left in May for Wash- 
ington as a new overseas director for 
the American Red Cross. 


Vivian Sorelle, who obtained her M.A. 
degree in journalism from the University 
of Minnesota in June, 1942, has joined 
the faculty of the School of Journalism, 
University of West Virginia. She is a 
former New York newspaper woman 
and magazine writer with a background 
experience in advertising and public rela- 
tions. She obtained the bachelor’s degree 
from the University of Washington. 


Miss Elizabeth Poe of Mesilla Park, 
N. M., has been awarded the $1,000 Ed- 
ward L. Bernays Public Relations Fellow- 
ship in the Columbia University Gradu- 
ate School of Journalism for 1943-1944. 
Miss Poe, a graduate of New Mexico 
State College, will conduct special re- 
search at Columbia during the coming 
year “on the attitudes of liberal business 
men in the United States in the last fifty 
years and the effect of these attitudes on 
public opinion and public action.” 
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Reginald Coggeshall, formerly head of 
the Department of Journalism, University 
of Maine, is now on the city room and 
copydesk staffs of the Boston Globe. He 
is also serving as teaching fellow in the 
Department of Government, Harvard 
University. 

Three $100 scholarships for students of 
exceptional promise in the Montana State 
University School of Journalism have 
been awarded by state publishers. 

* 


The Montana State Press Association 
at its August convention announced the 
establishment of one scholarship. Two 
individual publishers, O. S. Warden of the 
Great Falls Tribune and Dan Whetstone 
of the Cut Bank Pioneer Press, volun- 
teered to provide two more scholarships. 

The Warden scholarship will be grant- 
ed at the close of the freshman year to 
the freshman journalism major who has 
demonstrated the greatest improvement 
during the year. The Whetstone scholar- 
ship will be awarded on the basis of 
scholarship, need and achievement. 


Fred W. Kennedy, a member of the 
University of Washington staff since the 


School of Journalism was established, 
has been named acting director of the 
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School by President L. P. Sieg. Professor 
H. P. Everest, who has been on full-time 
duty for the past year with the Northwest 
area division of the Office of Civilian De- 
fense, will return to his teaching duties 
on a part-time basis. Professor Robert W. 
Jones will complete the regular person- 
nel, and two Seattle newspaper men will 
teach on a part-time basis. 
* 

Professor C. R. F. Smith of the Louisi- 
ana State University School of Journalism 
is serving in Washington as head of the 
Rural Press Section of OWI. Professor 
Smith is successor to Charles L. Allen, 
who is now acting director of the News 
Bureau. 

* * * 

Wilbur L. Schramm, appointed to suc- 
ceed Dr. Frank Luther Mott as director of 
the State University of Iowa School of 
Journalism, took up his new duties on 
the Iowa City campus in August. Dr. 
Schramm is the former director of the 
writers’ work shop at the University of 
Towa, retiring from that position in Janu- 
ary, 1942, to join the staff of the Office 
of Facts and Figures in Washington, D.C. 
When the OWI was organized, Dr. 
Schramm became director of educational 
services, an appointment he held until 
he returned to the Iowa campus. 


